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LOVE'S DREAM AND REALITY; 
THE HOUSE OF SECRETS, 


CHAPTER IV. 

His genius and his moral frame 

Were thus debased and he b 

The slave of low desires. Wordsworth. 
_ SomE time before the occurrences mentioned, other 
incidents took place which have a bearing on our 
story. 
_ A carriage drew up before a house of plain exterior, 
in one of the most obscure streets of New Orleans. 
The dwelling was tenanted by a man somewhat 
noted in gambling circles, and was frequented by the 
devotees of that practice. 

A lady, closely wrapped in a mantle and carefully 
Veiled, alighted from the carriage and ascended the 
steps. The door was ajar, and she stopped as she 
caught the sound of words within. 

_ “I tell you a doctor must be fetched directly. He 
deer worse. I can see the change within the last 
our,” 

“ And who is to pay the doctor, woman?” growled 
& Coarse, masculine voice. 

“ That's not your look-out, nor mine. Go for the 
doctor this instant!” 

As the man pulled the door open he met the Iady 
standing outside, but took no heed of her. She went 
past him and entered the house, 

The woman stood in the passage-way. The 
Visitor threw back her veil and confronted her. 

“Where is Martin Blake?” she asked, 

“He is not here; he went out early.” 

“ He will be here soon ?” 

“T cannot tell.’’ 

“I heard you say just now, that Gore, his friend, 
ae worse, Martin, surely, will come to see 

Im ?” 

“I do not know that.” : 

“I know it; even he could not be so hardened as 
tt——I wish to see this sick or dying man.” 

“I cannot let you see Lim, madam,” 
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“But I must see him—I will see him.” 

She forced her way past the woman, and was 
going upstairs. The woman caught her by the arm 
to prevent her. 

The stranger shook off her grasp. 

“ Stop meat your peril!” she cried. ‘Iam the wife 
of your lodger.” 

The woman stepped back in surprise, and the 
visitor pursued her way to the second storey. The 
sound of low, faint moans, heard through an open 
door, guided her to the sick chamber. 

A young man, pallid, wasted ‘and almost lifeless, 
lay on the bed, scantily covered with a faded quilt. 
He seemed to have lost the power of making a 
movement even with the hand that lay limp upon 
the coverlet; on!y his white, drawn lips moved a 
little, and his eyes, in which lingered the feeblest 
gleam of life, closed and unclosed. Over his face the 
grayish hue of approaching dissolution had already 
settled, 

The lady threw off her cloak, went up to the bed, 
and took the hand of the dying man, bending over 
him with deep compassion in her looks. 

His lips moved, but the words were inaudible. 

The lady knelt by the bedside, and prayed aloud 
for the sufferer. When she arose, he pointed as 
well as he could to a phial on a table beside the bed. 
She comprehended that it was a cordial he wanted, 
and, having ascertained that it was such, poured 
some drops in a tablespoon, and put it to his lips. 

He swallowed the medicine with difficulty. Then 
his cold fingers clasped her warm, white hand, and 
with all his strength he drew ber towards him till her 
ear was close to his mouth. He whispered a com- 
munication. 

The visitor started back, pale as death, with an 
ejaculation of surprise and horror. 

The dying man nodded, and again drew her head 
towards him, and whispered again. 

“In the cabinet—the key—under my pillow,” he 
said, faintly, 

The lady groped for the key, found it, and went 
and opened the cabinet. 
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She drew open one drawer after another. One 
was locked, but the key fitted it. She took out 
a smail roll of papers, and held them up in the view 
of the sick man, who was eagerly watching her. 

“ Yes—yes!” he gasped. “ Make haste!” 

Closing and locking the cabinet, she returned the 
key to its place under the pillow. 

The sufferer pressed the papers into her hand with 
all his force. She understood that he wished her te 
keep them, and thrust the roll into her pocket. 

Just then voices in the hall below, and the open- 
ing and shutting of the door, announced the entrance 
of several persons. The lady, glancing at the 
patient, saw that the eyes were closed and the jaw 
had fallen. He would never speak again. With a 
stifled sob, she flung on her hat and mantle, 

As the others ascended the stairs she slipped out 
into the corridor, passed them, descended the stairs, 
and let herself out. 

The carriage had driven away, but she walked 
rapidly, turned the corner, and beckoning to a hack- 
man who was driving slowly, gave him the number 
of her lodgings and entered the carriage. 

The master of the house she had quitted had re- 
turned, accompanied by the doctor and another man, 
whom he addressed as “ Martin.” They went up- 
stairs together, accompanied by the woman. The 
physician went at once to the bed, and after a hasty 
examination, turned to his companions, and said that 
the patient was dead. 

“Then,” said Martin Blake, “ you will give us® 
certificate of the cause of death, if you please.” 

The doctor hesitated. 

“It is important,” said Blake; ‘and you will be 
well paid.” 

The medical man made a slight examination of 
the corpse, and asked a few questions, which the 
woman of the house, Mrs. Alton, answered readily. 
The deceased was a friend of Mr. Blake, who had 
been the lodger for some months past. The de- 
ceased had often spent the night playing cards, 
Three days before he had been taken ill, and Blake 
had been his sole attendant till he became so ill it 
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vas necessary for Mr. and Mrs. Alton to assist him. 
Danger had not been apprehended till within the last 
few hours. 

Writing materials were brought, and the unscru- 
pulous physician made out the certificate required of 
him, Martin Blake gave him some gold for his fee. 
As soon as be had taken leave, directions were given 
for the burial. Blake took the key from under the 
pillow, and searched the cabinet. 

He missed the papers, and called Mrs, Alton, 

She said she knew no one had been to the place, 
It was a whim of Mr. Gore’s to keep the key where 
no one could get it. The strange lady was not long 
enough in the room to have disturbed anything. 

“Gore must have destroyed them himself,” mused 
Blake. 

“'T'rne enough, sir. Ho was always burning up 
papers in the candle while he was able to sit up,” 
remarked the landlady. 

“Very well; he must have done so with these. It 
iswell. I wanted to destroy the package. But who 
was this lady you talk of ?” 

“ She came in @ carriage, and was here but a few 
minutes.” 

** What was her business in this room ?” 

“She would come up, sir; but whether to see you 
or Mr. Gore, I cannot tell. Sheasked for you, and 
wanted to wait till you came back.” 

“It was some one, then, who knew I lodged 
here.” 

“She told me she was your wife, or I should not 
have let her come up.” 

“ My wife, eh!” 

With contemptuous curl of the lip, Martin 
turned away. He gave directions as to the disposal 
of several articles, and said he was going to his 
hotel to eo after Gore’s lugage and send it to his 
friends. The death, too, must be announced in the 
papers. 

No opposition was offered to Blake’s examination 
of the trunks of his deceased friend at the hotel ; 
and thus he satisfied himself that. he had nothing to 
apprehend from any papers they contained. He placed 
a seal on all the effects. After this was done, aud 
she notices were left at different newspaper offices, 
Blake turned his steps leisurely towards another part 
of the city. 

It was teilight, and the lamps were lighted, when 
Martia Blake went up the steps of a neat house, 
partly overgrown with vines, and having a garden 
full of shrubbery on one side, 

He rang the bell, and asked for Mrs. Blake. 

The porter conducted him toa room on the second 
floor. The visitor knocked, and opened it when a 
voice bade him enter. 

A young lady was seated at a writing-table, 

She turned and rose to meet the new-comer. She 
was dressed in mourning. Her figure was tall and 
slender; her features were classically moulded; hor 
complexion was a rich brunette, with a clear crimson 
tint in her cheeks; her purplish-black hair had a 
wavo in it, clustering on the temples, but was plainly 
put back, and fastened in a Grecian knot behind. Her 
eyes were large, black and intensely expressive. 
They were fixed, without flinching, upon the man 
who entered, but she gave no sign of courteous re- 
cognition, 

Blake shut the door behind him, and turned the 
key in the lock, Then he strode a few paces towards 
the lady, his face crimsoned with unnatural excite- 
ment—for he had taken several glasses of brandy to 
nerve himself for this interview. 

“You were at my lodgings this morning,” he said, 
roughly. “‘ May I inquire your business ?” 

** I wished to see you.” 

“Indeed! That is something new, It is long 
since you have had such a wish.” 

“Tt is, Martin ; and it was only with a special ob- 
ject that I asked for you this morning.” 

“Ab, ha! and what was the special object ?” 

“To tell you that I am about to leave New Or- 
leans.” 

“To go whither, pray ?” 

“1 do not know that you have any right to ask, 
after your abandonment of me. But I do not object 
to tell you. I shall return to Vale School.” 

“ Whence you ran away just a year ago, to marry 
your humble servant!” cried Martin, with a mocking 
laugh. ‘ Very happy the lady governess will be to 
wo!lcome a runaway who has done so much credit to 
Ler establishment.” 

“T have no fears as to my reception.” 

“Perhaps you can make yourself useful from the 
experience you have gained, and may become an in- 
structor of youth.” 

“That is my intention,” replied his wife, ignoring 
his sarcasm. 

“Hum-m! A very capable assistant. I advise you 
to open with a series of lectures on the mode of pleas. 
ing a busband.” 


leaning upon the back of the chair in front of her, 
‘“‘T have simply and truthfully answered your ques- 
tion.” 

“You had something more to got than my consent 
to the escapade, I'll warrant me,” said Blake, sternly 
regarding her. “Some money, perhaps!” 

The lady checked a sigh as auswered : 

“TI do wish to discharge my debt to the lady of this 
house, who has been so kind to me, and to defray the 
expense of my journey. Thatis not much!” 

“Not much, but a denced sight more than you 
have a right to ask of me!” retorted the bratal hus- 
band. “Remember, madam, the law gives you no- 
thing, You refused to live with me,” 

“T refused to live among gamblers. I would never 
have forsaken you, Martin, if you would have lived 
respectably.” 

The poor woman eank into the chair she held and 
covered her face. 

“ Come, come, Florida, no more of such nonsense, 
You know you were altogether to blame. But I don't 





want you backagain. You werea clogon me. And 
as I am a little flush, I don’t mind setting you off 
this time. But I will know, first, the meaning of 
your visit this morning to poor Gore, when you 
found I was out. Tell me that!” 

He seated himself opposite her, and leased with 
his elbows on his knees, confronting her with ted, 


She remained silent. 

“Cannot you answer, madam? What was the 
meaning of this—stupidity? ‘ell me all, or—or-—” 

He clenched his fist threateningly. 

Florida recoiled from him, an expression of fear 
and loathing on her blanched face. 

“Once more I you answer, Woman, do you 
not know the penalty of Gisobedience ?” 

“Don’t touch me! Don’t touch me!” sho ex- 
claimed, shrinking from tim. 

“Tben "—with’a fearful oath—“tell ge what you 
were about in that man's chamber?” 

“J—I beard he was dying. I wished to seo him 
once more. I had seen bim—you know-—when he 
was rich and happy—before——” 

“Before be fell into my clutches, I smppose you 
mean,” cried Martin, witha laugh, “ Well, let that 

What were you doivg in his room?” 

“] tried to prey for him; be could notwally enough 
to pray for hiuself ; he was'too far gone,” 

Mertin sneered mockiugly, 

“ You could uot wring out any of my segrets from 
him then ?” 

“ He dieda few moments.after I arrived,”@nswered 
Florida, averting her face, down which the tears 
were chasing each other. 

“You called him my victim once; are 
tears to his memory?” demanded her husband. 

“No, Martin ; I weep for you—for myself.” 

“T don’t waut my share, I assure you, Here is 
the money you wanted.” 

He put some gold into her hand, 

“ The funeral and the doctor's fees cost me so much 
I have no more to spare just now, But { can send 

ou——"” 
“_ No, Martin; you need not send meany more, I 
shall never trouble you again, Farewell!” 

“So cool at parting! You don't know when you 
may see mo again.” 

“ We are parting for ever, Martin,” said the young 
wife, solemnly. 

“*T have known you blubber and cling to me when 
it was but for aday. What Las so.completely changed 

‘ou P” 

“Do you need to be told, Martin Blake ?” asked 

the girl wife, with a flash of fire in her midnight 


eyes. 
fe Well, never mind. You are going back to school, 
and I—when I have sown my wild oats, may hunt 
you up again. Florida, one turn of good luck wilil 
bring you to me—the recovery of my fortune!” 

* You will see.” 

* You wish me success?” 

*In all things good and right.” 

“Phew! might is right! and that you'll acknow- 
ledge. I won't say good-bye, but au revoir.” 

Ho unlocked and flung open the door, 

As he passed out, he turned and looked back. 

Florida had thrown both arms on the table that 
stood between them, and her face was hiddeu upon 
them, 

“ Queer girl!” the freed husband muttered, as he 
went down tie stairs, 

As soon as he was gone, the deserted wife hastened 
to complete her letter, which she sent to the post 
ofiice by a messenger immediately. She hed before 
written to the superior of the Vale School, offering 
to return and teach for a year, devoting her salary 
and her leisure to the cultivation of her voice, with 
a view to a professional career. 

Madame Cantrin had been deeply chagrined, a 





“ No need of this, Martin,” said the lady, wearily, 


year before, when the pupil ia whom she tuok most 


gleaming eyes. j 


pride, for whose tuition she had for years received 
the most liberal payments, took itinto her girl’s head 
to run away with a worthless adventurer. The lady 
principal had concealed the escapade for the reputa- 
tion of her school, she said; she did not even men- 
tion it to the munificent patron who sent her the re- 
gular instalments for Flovida’s board and instruction ; 
and she had continued to receive the money as when 
the girl was with her. Consequently she was very 
glad of herreturn. The money need not be refunded, 
Florida resumed her old place and name with a jubi- 
lant welcome, 





CHAPTER V¥. 
Those who inspire it most are fortunate, 
As iam now; but those who feel it most 
Are happier still. Shelley. 

AT Halstead Grove matters wont on not to tho 
@atisfaction of all parties. 

Woung Singleton had discovered that the affections 
@ the lovely heiress weve given to another, whoso 
suit bad wot met her father’s approval. 

Myva had been once or twice on the verge of full 
confidence to her cousin, for the purpose of imploring 
his aid; ‘but the studied weserve of his manver pre- 
vented her confession, and it was not long before her 
quick instinct revealed to her the impression she had 
made on Raymond, and his consequent incapacity to 





serve her as she had he wight. Her secret 
thus was shared with her maid Sho was 
conscious of ing ob tion of Miss Kent; 


and it fretted and galled her impetuous nature to feel 
that she had a watchful isn whose vigilauce 
she could not elude. Whenever she went out walk- 
ing, the was her companion ; when sli 
was in the house either Ray or Clarice were with her. 
Only now and then, through the intervention of her 
maid, could she receive the tender mixsives which as- 
sured her of her absent lover’s remembrance. 

Ray's wpirit rebelled at the treatment his fair 
cousin geve him at times, and he hadgrave suspicions 


of the She must be plotting, he thought, 
to gain e from which she could not be thrust, 
as the of Mr. Halstead. 


His letters were addressed to her—she seemed to 
have unlimited authority over Myra. 

If what the Geare@ was really looming én the future, 
what became of his own hopes of succeeding to tlic 


peer ae vue his cousin hadtheld out ever 


singe bis boyhood ' 

His mother, whom he kept informed of tho state of 
sGaivs, waemore uueasy, end indulged in open de- 
nunciations of the “artful governess.” 

With all ds prejudice, Ray would uot call her that. 
But she wase to him. 

‘Miss Kent herself seemed to have but one thought 
—to fulfil with absolute fidelity the duties she had 
undertaken and the charge imposed on her, She put 
forth all her powers to win the affection of Myra, 
and to influence her to obedience. When the girl 
was stubborn she pleaded with her; even entreating 
her, with tears, to wait for her father’s return before 
any attempt to relax her school discipline. 

“I know,” said the wilful girl, poutingly, one day, 
“that my father wants to force me to marry Cousiv 
Ray. But that shall never, never be.” 

“ They do such things onthe stage, Myra, but not 
now-a-days in reality.’ 

“Don’t you believe it, Clarice! But I am deter- 
mind not toaccept any one’s choice but my own.” 

“You are not old enough to choose for yourself,” 

The girl laughed. 

“ You are all leagued against me!” she exclaimed, 
bitterly, and turning away. 

The governess was following her, when Ray put a 
letter into her hands. It had just been brought iv 
by Silas. 

It bore the massive Halstead sen]. 

The young geutleman walked away when he had 
delivered the missive, fuming inwardly. Who was 
this woman that she could be the recipient of his 
cousin’s exclusive confidence and favour? Who? 
He was determined to know. If she were the ad- 
venturess he believed, he would not suffer his kins- 
man’s noble nature to be imposed on. As soon as he 
returned he would go where he could unravel the 
threads of this cunningly woven plot. 

He, did not spend that evening in the drawing- 
room. His miad was too much disturbed. From his 
room he heard Myra playing and singing; and at 
intervals the clear contralto tones of Miss Kent, He 
went to the balustrade to listen. 

“ When I heard that voice first,’’ he said to him- 
self, “it was much higher, and more powerful. It 
swept through the vast hall like a full orchestra of 
melody, What can have so subdued the notes? It 
seems the voice of another persca.” 

In time the sounds died away, and he heard the 
ladies coming upstairs to their chambers. Myra’s 





adjoined Miss Kent’s, and he heard a merry good 
bight exchanged. 
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Then for more than an hour all was silent. The 
house was locked up by the servants, who had re- 

ired, 

: Raymond had ceased his restless walk on the 
balcony, had entered his room and extinguished the 
lamp, that he might observe the sheen of moonlight 
on the lawn and shrubbery, He stood long at the 
window, which was on the same side with those of 
the ladies. His thoughts were troubled ones, and 
sleep refused to approach him. 

His attention was caught by seeing the figure of a 
man emerging froma clump of acacias. He came 
stealthily across the lawn, keeping in the shade as 
well as possible. 

Tho intruder ventured nearer and nearer. Sud- 
denly he stood still, and then flung some ema!! missile 
with force in the direction of one of the windows. 

There was no mistaking his object; it was to com- 
municate with the young Jady of the house. Closely 
observing him, Ray saw kim make eager gestures to 
some one, and then retreat rapidly, 

It was time for him to interfere, and he softly 
opened his chamber door. The corridor -was dark, 
but he heard’another door unclosed, and the rustling 
of muslin drapery, as if some one passed towards the 
stairs. Hoe stood for a instant irresolute; the next 
moment he felt a cold, soft hand laid on his own. 

* Wo must follow her immediately,” whispered the 
calm, sweet voice of Miss Kent. “ Go down the stairs 
and prevent the meeting. To-night, of all times! 
What must be done?” 

Ray descended, and she followed-him. But the 
young girl had been too quick for them. She was 
already out of the house. Like a frightened hare she 
fled across the open space into the thick shrubbery 
and found herself clasped in a pair of vigorous arms. 

“My darling! My own Myra! At last! at last!” 

“ At last, Fred, and only.a moment to say good- 
bye!” cried the sobbing girl. 

“ Not good-bye !” exclaimed the young man. “ You 
shall go with me,” 

“Oh! I cannot—I dare not!” 

“T have a carriage in the road. You shall fly with 
me, and by noon to-morrow we shall be united be- 
yond human power to part us.” 

“Not now, Fred. My father iscoming home! Hoe 
will pursueus! Only wait, and I promise to be yours 
—to marry you in spite of them all!” 

: No, Myra—now or never! I will not give you 
u ) sa 

He clasped the girl closely, and almost carried her 
into the grove towards the gate. 

A powerful arm seized him, jerking him forcibly 
aside. Myra was snatched from his arms. 

“Villain! coward!” cried the indignant voice of 
Ray Singleton. 

There was a struggle, but it was a brief one. 
Fred was again ignominiously discomfited, dragged 
several paces onward till the gate was thrown 
open, and then he was flung out with such violence 
that he measured his full length on the sandy road. 

Just at that moment @ carriage was rapidly ap- 
proaching. It stopped at the gate. 

“What is all this?” cried a familiar voice, as 
ahead appeared from the window. 

“Cousin Halstead!” exclaimed young Singleton. 

“ What is the matter ?”demanded the gentleman, 
leaping out. “You have been fighting come one, 
Nay. Who dared assault you in my grounds?” 

“No one assaulted me; but I detected a robber, 
and—ha! he is gone! I mean to give him the 
chastisement he merits.” 

Fred had wisely taken toa timely flight. 

Ina few moments Mr. Halstead was made fully 
aware of what had passed. He linked his arm with 
Raymond’s, and walked onto the house. 

Miss Kent had borne her pupil, with the assist- 
ance of Sylvia, her maid, into her own chaniber. 
Myra was in hysterics ; but the governess calmed 
her, and at last persuaded her to drink a sedative 
potion. 

Suddenly they heard the noise of men entering the 
hall, and Sylvia rushed ‘in. 

_ “Mr. Halstead has come!" she ejaculated, shiver- 
ing with terror. 

“My father!” the terrified girl gasped, cling- 
ing ° her governess. “Ob, Clarice, I cannot see 

im ! 

“You need not, dear child,” said Miss Kent, 
soothingly. “‘Only be thankfal that you are saved. 
He will be good to you, never fear.” 

“ Would Fred have carried me away?” asked the 
git She was but asilly child after all. 

- “He would have harmed you. You aro safe 
ow.” 

“I only meant to bid him good-bye. He wrote me 
ho was going to Europe.” 

Sylvia came in with a message. Her master begged 
= Miss Kent would come to him in the drawing- 

mn. 

The drawing-room was dimly lighted, the heavy 





silk curtains excluding the moonlight. The piano 
stood open as the ladies had left it. The rich furni- 
ture and paintings looked sombre in the shadows 
lurking in the corners, 

Miss Kent paused as she came in, for she saw no 
one, and thought Ray was with Mr. Halstead, 

As she stood within the door the latter came for- 
ward and took her hand, greeting her with much 
warmth of manner. He led her to one of the sofas, 
and drew a chair for himself, 

She glanced involuutarily around the room, but saw 
no one. 

Raymond was not there. 

The gentleman was labouring under mental excite- 
ment that embarrassed him. It was some minutes 
before he spoke. 

“T have owed you to-night # deeper debt than 
ever,” he said, at length. 

“No, indeed,” replied Miss Kent: for she felt the 
praise to be unmerited. “I feel that I have left some- 
thing undone, or failed in some way, or it could not 
have happened,” 

“You could have done nothing more. The poor, 
silly girl! If that villain had carried her off, I should 
have pursued and shot him.” 

He rose and paced the room in irrepressible excite- 
ment; in a few minutes he returned and resumed his 
seat. 

“This must and shall end,” he cried. ‘The fel- 
low is seeking to entrap her into a clandestine mar- 
riage.” 

“But he cannot do that,” pleaded the governess. 
“Myra has been foolish, but she is penitent now. The 
young man had begged for a parting interview, saying 
he was going abroad. How he managed to communi- 
cate with heris more thanI can tell. I blame myself, 
but I canuot see——” 

“You could not have prevented it, Clarice,” said 
the father. “Probably some of the servants have 
brought letters secretly to my daughter. Let me tell 
you my plans. We had thought of spending this 
winter in Now Orleans. We will leave here almost 
immediately. I will write to my agent to have the 
house in readiness. Can you be ready next week?” 

“T——” faltered Miss Kent. “You wish me to go 
then?” 

“Can I do without you? Can Myra be saved from 
her folly, unless you co-operate with me?” 

The governess hesitated, 

“We will keep open house and have society around 
us,” continued the gentleman. ‘My poor little 
daughter needs only to see more of the world to be- 
come sensible of her own madness. The school 
lessons may be relaxed; she will learn more from 
real life. She will learn what is due to her own dig- 
nity and position, and how to. despise @ selfish ad- 
venturer.” 

Miss Kent wasdiscomposed. She saw plainly, but 
with an acute pang at her heart, that her companion- 
ship would not be needed. 

“ Do you not think the plan a good one ?” 

“TI have no doubt of its excellent effect,” she an- 
swered, in a low tone, and averting her face lest the 
anguish she was feeling should be legible. ‘* But, in 
entering society, your daughter will require the cha- 
peronage of a lady who is her equal in her position.” 

“ You are such, and I will trust her with you.” 

“Tt cannot be,” murmured the governess, striving 
with all her strength for self-control. 

“Why not ? Do you fear the comments of the harsh 
world, Clarice? No one is go fit as yourself to guide 
Myra; you know her, and she loves you, in spite of her 
wayward temper. I could not trust ber with any one 

Ise, 
“ But I must consider myself,” said the lady, proudly, 
for the proposal irritated her. 

How would she appear at the head of Mr. Hal- 
stead’s establishment and his daughter’s companion, 
in an anomalous position ? 

“Here, as Myra’s governess, Iam in my proper 
place,” she continued; “ but when she is emancipated 
from school rules and lessons, and enters society as a 
young lady, it will be quite a different thing. You 
must excuse me, Mr, Halstead, if I decline to place 
myself in circumstances so embarrassing.” 

She did not look up as she spoke, or she would have 
seen Mr. Halstead’s eyes fixed upon her with an ex- 
pression she could not mistake. 

Suddenly he bent over her, and took her hand. 

“Clarice,” he said, “I cannot live without you! 
Be my wife!” 

She did look up now, with a startled expression, 
her face growing white as death. 

“T have long loved you!” he went on. “ You are 
so young, I dared not think you could return my af- 
fection ; but of late I have hoped it, Clarice; am I 
doomed to disappointment ?” 

Her lips trembled as she answered : 

* No, Mr. Halstead, you shall make nosuch sacri- 


“Sacrifice? Do you think, then, it isin my 





daughter's interest alone I ask you to be mine? No, 
Clarice! Your noble qualities, even more than your 
beauty, have awakened in me that appreciation, that 
passionate esteem, which the soul of man yields to o 
woman worthy of his worship,” 

He drew his chair closer, and would have clasped 
her to his bosom, but she disengaged herself quickly 
and retreated from him. 

“Mr, Halstead, what you honour me by asking is 
impossible!” 

“Do you despise me, Clarice?” 

“Oh, sir, if you knew my heart, so full of grati- 
tnde, of deep respect, you could not ask such a ques- 
tion. 

“T want more than that. Can you not give it me?” 

* Alas—lI cannot.” 

A look of keen disappointment darkened his hand- 
some face. “Then I have deceived myself,” he said, 
ina tone of deep mortification. “ What an idiot £ 
have been ?” 

“Oh, sir, you must not speak so!” 

“To think a girl like you could accept a battered 
heart like mine; could love an old man——” 

A sob escaped Clarice. Her lover turned quickly. 

** You are not dealing frankly with me,’ he cried, 
impetuously. ‘“ Why do you not?” 

“I dare not,” was the response, so low that he 
could hardly catch the words. 

“Clarice!” he exclaimed, “you dare not deny that 
you love me!” 

Her head drooped till it almost touched the arm of 
the sofa, But he did not fail to notice the swift crim- 
son that flooded her cheeks, 

“T have never read woman’s heart if you do not 
love me! Come, Clarice, confess it, and let*us be 
happy!” 

A shiver ran through her whole frame. She 
looked up, and met his ardent looks with firmness 
at last, ; 

“Mr, Halstead—this kindness—this honour yor 
do me, deserves frankness from me; but I cannot 
give it; I can only assure you that obstacles exist 
to—to such a union that make it impossible.” 

“Obstacles? Of what nature? Clarice, you must 
not refuse to answer me.” 

“Tam not worthy of you!” said the girl, mourn- 
fully, but firmly. 

“ Let me judge of that.” 

“No, you cannot; for you do not know mo—nor 
my past history.” 

“I am sure it can be nothing of which either you 
or I need to be ashamed.” 

She held out her hand with a bright smile. 

“ How I thank you,” she murmured, “for this gene- 
rous confidence!” 

He lifted the hand to his lips, his eyes glowing 
with love as they met her own. 

“But the more lowe you a return of confidence, 
at least as far as I can give it.” 

“ Tell me quickly what are your obstacles.” 

“You are a gentleman of high family and position, 
I am of obscure birth; at least I judge so, for I do 
not know wy parentage.” 

“We do not talk of such things in this country,” 
he said, with a smile. 

“Listen. I have no knowledge of my father; but 
I think he wasa man of wealth at least; whatever 
his character may have been, my earliest recollections 
are of being ata farmhouse in Maryland, a little 
child, cared for, but never caressed, by the humble 
people I lived with. Every few weeks a lady came 
in a carriage to see me. She treated me very capri- 
ciously ; sometimes.she would caress me, and at other 
times frowned and bade me get out of her sight; I 
was like some one she seemed to hate. The farm 
people told me this was my mother. Iasked why 
she did not take me home with her, for she seemed 
rich ; but they told me to ask no questions. Ast 
grew up I saw less and less of my strange visitor. 
She continued to send money to the family that took 
careofme. AtlastI was sent to Baltimore to school. 
I received a good education ; it was to fit me, I was 
told, to get my living as a teacher.” 

‘* Did you never see your mother?” 

““No; she never came to the school. I thought I 
saw her once inacarriage. I was walking with somo 
of my fellow pupils; she put ber head out and 
looked after me, calling ‘Clarice.’ Iran back to her; 
she waved her handto me—that was ail. I saw her 
dreadfully changed ; her face was like that of a ghost. 
Aman was seated beside her; he looked out and 
bade the driver to go faster. I heard a suppressed 
shriek as the carriage drove off.” 

“It was strange indeed !” 

**T never saw nor heard from her since. I made 
inquiries of the farm people and they could tell me 
nothing, and they would take no pains to help me, 
for their remittances had failed. No more money 
came to theschool, and I soon found myself without 
friends and under the necessity of labouring to earn 
my bread.” 
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“My poor Clarice! And then you came to us?” 

“ Not—not then,” replied the governess, with hesi- 
tation, “I went to New York.” 

* Indeed?” 

‘It was the most painful experience of my life. 
Spare me the remembrance——” 

“ Surely I will!” 

“] struggled hard. I thought of the stage, 
but soon abandoned that idea, I had no heart left 
for the labour it involved, and what success could I 
expect?” 

“TI am glad you did not adopt such a profession. 
I could not have borne to think you had been an 
actress.” J 

“T had several situations as a teacher, but was 
obliged to give them up.” 

She paused. 

“Oh, sir, it rends my very heart to recall that 
time!” 

“You must not! You shall not! Clarice, what you 
have suffered only endears you the more to me.” 

“ But I have not told you all!” 

“ Allthat I willhear! I know the rest. Pursued 
by misfortune, like a hunted deer, you came to the 
Southern city, where I found you.” 

She had turned away and was weeping softly. 

** You shall have no more of struggle and misfor- 
tune. Dear Clarice, you are the latest, the most 
prized treasure Heaven has sent me.” 

Voices were at that instant heard outside the door. 
Then it was flung open and a light figure came fly- 
ing in. 
Myra threw herself at her father’s feet, clasping 
his knees, and sobbing out her piteous entreaty for 
his forgiveness and love, 

The governess left them together, escaping to her 
own room. As she gained it she exclaimed, in an 
agony: 

“Coward ! 
all ?” 


Coward! Why could I not tell him 


(To be continued.) 








A sHort time ago a discovery interesting to 
archwologists was made while digging in a tumulus 
afew miles north of Frederickstadt, Norway. The 
hull of a vessel, made entirely of oak, and evidently 
of great age, was found imbedded in a stratum of 
clay. Itis rather flat and low in the water, tapering 
to a point at each end, with a length of keel of 44 
feet, and a breadth of beam of 13 feet. It is sup- 
posed to have been used as a war vessel for coast 
service, being propelled by oars and sails. 

LEICESTER-SQUARE is assuming the new and pleas- 
ing appearance Mr. Grant has designed for it. The 
transformation will make Leicester-square one of the 
prettiest in London. In the centre of the garden, 
where the horse was, a fountain, larger than those 
in Trafalgar-square, is being placed, and round this 
are corner grassplots, studded with what will bo 
parterres of flowers. The statues, four in number, 
will be reared in these plots, facing the neighbouring 
thoroughfares. A handsome railing will enclose the 
whole. 

Siegp as A Mepicinz.—A physician says the cry 
for rest has always been louder than the cry for food. 
Not that it is more important, but it is often harder 
to obtain. The best rest comes from sound sleep. 
Of two men or women, otherwise equal, the one who 
sleeps will be the most moral, healthy, efficient. 
Sleep will do much to cure irritability of temper, 
peevisliness, uneasiness, It will build up and make 

strong a weak body. It will cure a headache. It 
will cure a broken spirit. It will cure sorrow. 
Indeed we might make a long list of nervous and 
other maladies that sleep will cure. The cure of 
sleeplessness requires a clean, good bed, sufficient 
exerciso to produce weariness, pleasant occupation, 
good air, and not too warm a room, a clear con- 
science, and avoidance of stimulants and narcotics. 
lor those who are overworked, haggard, nervous, 
who pass sleepless nights, we commend the adoption 
of such habits as shall secure sleep; otherwise life 
will be short, and what there is of it sadly im- 
pericct. 

A liunaway Hussanp.—Not very long since a 
young English couple, very well off, and of good 
social status, went out in the same ship to Australia 
with their respective families. ‘I'he sequence was 
marriage. Fora time they lived happily together, 
Lu: with or without cause the green-eyed monster 
came between them, and th> usual matrimonial war- 

fare naturally followed. In the end the husband re- 

solved to seek the happiness he could not find at 
home in a flight to the old country, and so his wife 
oue morning found a letter which conveyed to her 
the cheering iutelligence that while she was reading 
it her lord and master would be ploughing his way 

to London in the “Brucklay Castle,” and that he did 

not intend to return for at least a year. The wife 

received the information like a woman and an Aber- 


donian. She went straight to the dock whence her 
husband had sailed, ascertaining that under an as- 
sumed name he had really made tracks for England, 
took a first-class passage on board the “ Great 
Britain ” (the first ship that followed the “ Brucklay 
Castle”), and started in pursuit. The winds and 
waves have favoured her, and she has beaten her 
husband. The “ Great Britain ” has arrived in Liver- 
pool, and the wife came to London, took apartments 
for herself and her husband at an hotel in 
Square, and has now gone to the seaside to give the 
runaway @ fitting reception when the “ Brucklay 
Castle” comes into port. The wife is only twenty- 
five years of age, and looks so gentle that no one 
would suppose her capable of doing so spirited a 
{eat. 








THE BROOK’S STORY. 


I’xt. tell you what the brook did say 
To me one lovely summer day, 

As flowing on across the lea 

It reached and softly kissed the sea. 


Above, the birds their sweet songs sang, 
The wood with many a chorus rang, 

The softest winds wreathed through the tree, 
All nature seemed in harmony, 


And thus the brook: “’Tis many a year 
Since two did often ramble here, 

And sit them down to watch me play 
And hear me laugh the hours away. 


“ One was a maiden good and fair, 
Beauty had given her graces rare, 
While in her ever-kindly eye 
The light of love beamed constantly, 


* The other was a youth who talked, 
As ‘long the leaf-crowned path they walked, 
Of days of happiness to come 
In some far-off, some new-found home. 


“For years the twain I did not see, 
I thought they had forgotten me: 
When one rare day in early June, 
When nature’s heart was all a-tune, 


“They came and ‘neath the same old tree 
Sat down and held commune with me, 
Her hair was gray, but still the light 
Of love beamed iu her eye most bright. 


“ His form was bent with labours done, 
Still on his face a sweet smile shone. 
And then I knew time had not chilled 
Their hearts with love and goodness filled, 


“ They talked of days when they were young, 
Of birds that with me oft had sung, 
Of youth's strange dreams that used to shine. 
With light that seemed almost divine. 


“ They came as pilgrims to a shrine 
And once more blent their words with mine; 
It was to thema sacred place, 
Towards which their steps they must retrace.” 
Such was the tale the brook did tell, 
A story old, and known full well, 
For age can never make depart 


Youth’s recollections from the heart. Cc. D. 





THE BRUNSWICK JEWELS. 

Tue sale of the Brunswick jewels has been 
brought to an unsatisfactory close. On the first day 
—i.e. April 23—24 lots were sold, realizing 96,425 
francs, or 27,000 francs over the reserved price, On 
the second day the 36 lots sold produced 293,280 
francs, about 35,000 francs over the upset price. 
On both days several lots were withdrawn, because 
of the upset price not being offered—viz. (in all), 
45,520 francs on the first day and 11,550 francs on 
the second day. During those two days the chief 
articles disposed of were the toilet service in gilt 
silver of the late duke, secured by Captain Hargreaves 
for 11,000 francs; a rose brilliant, of great beauty, 
for 18,000 frances; and a pure brilliant for 37,100 
francs, bought by M. Schlesinger, of Vienna; four 
rubies for 13,700 francs, by M. Clement, of Paris ; a 
pair of brilliants mounted as earrings, 27,700 francs, 
and a blue brilliant, 17,000 francs, by Messrs Blogg 
and Martin, of London; the orders, colours, and 
decorations of the late duke, for 88,200 francs, by 
Baron L, A. Goldschmidt and M. Porges; a lot of 
tinted diamonds, 45,200 francs; a heart-shaped 
brilliant, 10,100 francs; and four brilliants, 13,000 
francs. 
An incident of the second day’s sale was the dis- 
covery that certain “ eneraids” put up were imita- 
tions, and their consequent withdrawal. On the 
third day there were marked indications of a decline 
in the sale, the biddings being by no means brisk. 


or 20,000 francs (about) over the upset price. The 
lots withdrawn were of the estimated value of 
142,775 francs. The fourth day’s sale (Sunday) 
realized 283,980 francs, or nearly 100,000 francs over 
the reserved price, indicating a revival in the in- 
terest of the sale; but on the fifth day the atten- 
dance of buyers was very small, and only 96,900 
francs was realized, lots to the value of 164,650 francs 
being withdrawn. The sixth day still less business 
was done, only 61,035 francs being secured. Tho 
seventh day 25,480 francs’ worth of jewels only were 
The general results of the seven days’ sale are as 
follows: Sum realized, 990,030 francs ; estimated 
value, 768,558 francs; estimated value of the lots 
withdrawn, 846,355 francs. No decision has yet 
been come to respecting the disposal of the unsold 
jewels, but great disappointment is felt in Geneva at 
their failure to tempt purchasers. The lots sold rea- 
lized, on the whole, very favourable prices, and those 
that remain unsold are, in the opinion of the dealers, 
much overrated in value, As far as the sale of the 
late duke’s jewels is concerned, the benefit to Geneva 
is small, but the town has had a substantial benefit 
from his bequest in the 10 or 12 millions of francs in 
stock and real property. Among the buyers were 
representatives of the Shah of Persia—Messrs. Sabot 
and Totvania, of Teheran—but their purchases were 
confined to a collection of about 20 small rubies at 
10,000 francs, some emeralds of small price, and a few 
other articles, 








RULES FOR LADIES. 
1. Marry not a profane man ; because the depravity 
of his heart will corrupt your children, and embitter 
your existence. 
2. Marry not a gambler, a tippler, or a haunter of 
taverns; because he who has no regard for himself 
wi!! never have any for his wife. 
* 3. Marry not a man who makes promises which he 
never performs ; because you can never trust him. 
4. Marry not a man whose actions do not corre- 
spond with his sentiments, The state of that man 
who regards not his own idea of right and wrong is 
deplorable, and the less you have to do with him the 
better. 
5. Marry not a man who is in the habit of running 
after all the girls in the country ; because the affec- 
tions are continually wavering, and therefore can 
never be permanent, : 
6. Marry not a man who neglects his business; if 
he does so when single, he will be worse when mar- 
ried. 


ee 


TuE Cologne Gazette states that a company is about 
to be formed to raise the treasures that are still lying 
in the “ Lutine,” a ship which went down about 10) 
years ago in the Zuyderzee. It is well known that 
the wreck of the ship still promises to the value of 
12,000,000 gulden (1,00,0002.) in ready money, while 
about 50 years ago about eight millious were brought 
to light. ‘ 

Sates or City Property.—Messrs. J. J. Orgill 
and Swan have sold the lease and goodwill of the 
“Magpie and Punch-bowl,” better known as Win- 
bush’s, Bishopsgate Street Within, for 8,5007. ‘The 
roperty consisted of the front house held direct 
rom the Bridge House Estate Committee for an un- 
expired term of seventeen years, at the rental of 
771. 8s. per annum, a tenement in the rear for an un- 
expired term of nearly eighteen years, at an annual 
rent of 311. 10s. 

Tue Hoty Wet or St. Crement.—Another 
relic of old London has lately passed away ; the 
well of St. Clement, on the north of St. Clement 
Danes Church, has been filled in and covered over 
with earth and rubble, in order to form part of the 
foundation of the Law Courts of the future. It is 
said that penitents and pilgrims used to visit this 
well as early as the reign of Ethelred, and it wss 
known from time immemorial as “St. Clement’s Well.” 
Fitz Stephen speaks of it as one of those excellevt 
springs about the metropolis “ whose waters are 
sweet, salubrious, and clear, and whose runnels mut- 
mur over the shining stones,” and to which the 
scholars from Westminster School and the youth 
from the City used to saunter in the summer evél- 
ings, when as yet the Strand was a country road, 
with noblemen’s mansions on either side. Charles 
Knight, in his * London,” published in 1841, men- 
tions the well as “ now covered over with a pump, 

and he adds that “the well still remains flowing 43 
steadily and as freshly as ever.” It has often beet 
supposed that this well supplied the old Roman bath 
in Strand Lane, but this isa mistake, the water which 
feeds that bath springing up out of the London clay 
below on the spot with perfect regularity. Th® 
proximity of St. Clement’s Well, however, no doubt 
gave its name to Holywell Street, which has bee 








The sum of 132,930 francs was, however, realized, 


partially, but we fear only partially, purified as yee 
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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“The Lost Coronet,” “ Elgiva,” ete, etc. 
————__ 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

See on those ruby lips the trembling breath. 

Those cheeks now fading iu the biast of death; 

Cold is that breast which warmed the world before, 

And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 

On all your line the sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearses shall besieze your gates. 

Thus, unlamented, pass the proud away. 

“Laura—my dearest!—Laura, will you not speak 
tome? Will you not at least say that you trust me 
and that in future years you will bestow on me the 
tender memories that are given to the dearest?” 

Lord Saville’s voice was tender and subdued as 
the tones of one speaking in the very chamber of 
death. No passiouate love—no impetuous pleading 
was in its accents, as he addressed the veiled, silent 
svoman, who sat, or rather reclined heavily iu the 
corner of the carriage where they were placed. 

It was some half-hour or more since they had left 
Rouen. And Laura had only answered by monosylla- 
dles to the remarks he had more than once hazarded 
during that time. 

Could he have offended her, or was there any 
secret espionage of which he had no idea, which was 
daunting her spirit ? 

At last he was not able longer to endure the 
strange, mysterious sileuce she preserved. 

There would be but this one opportunity of 
pouring out his last vows—his prayers for pardon 
that he should have so injured her happiness. 

llis heart was very full—ay, and to do him but fair 
justice, there was at once remorse and noble desires 
in this momentous crisis of his life. 

Maud should not complain of any want of kindly 
sympathy or care at his hands when once she had a 
right to such protection and such oversight of her 
happiness. 

And yet tothe absent Laura he would give the 
poor meed of memory and of prayer and love, when 
in the solitude of his freer moments. Now his feelings 
&t last vented themselves in the earnest appeal to that 
tirange, silent woman: 

“Laura, only one brief word—yes, or no. I will 
hot torment you more,” he said, taking her hand as if 
to force her attention. 

“Yes, yes: only I am so sleepy, weary,” she said, 
faintly. “Heaven bless you, Sholto} you are too 
§00d—yes, so good—to poor Laura.” 

And her voice died languidly away in a kind of 
Sleepy utterance, which wight have been from a 
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[THE SHADOW OF DEATH.] 


drowsy child. The very accent was so infantile, the 
words so simple, that Lord Saville could scarcely 
recognize them as those of his proud, passionate 
countess. ‘ 

Then she seemed to sink in a deep and helpless 
slumber. Her head drooped on the cushions, the 
veil was yet more thickly drawn over her features, 
and though no sound came after the first few minutes 
to denote sleep, yet there could be no doubt of the 
profound oblivion of all objects in which she was 
plunged. 

“ How silent and sweetly she sleeps,” he said to 
himself. “ My own beloved, my stately one, to think 
of her yielding in such child-like sweetness to my 
prayers, Poorgirl, poor Maud. Can she ever compete 
with such a peerless one in my soul? But it is her 
own choice. She is mercenary and cold and prond. 
She must abide by the consequences of her own 
decision.” 

And he too abandoned himself toa dream of the past 
and future that was almost as absorbing as the sleep 
of lis companion. 

The stations through which they passed were not 
heeded by him, save from the fear that they might 
alarm Laura from a refreshing sleep. And at last 
came the final rolling into Havre, where they were to, 
at last, part for ever. 

“Yes, for ever,” he murmured to himself, as the 
train slackened, and still that mysterious stillness 
continued. 

The train stopped with the unearthly noises only 
known on French and Belgian railways. 

The porters rushed to open the doors with the 
Babel-like cries and confusion that are so unlike the 
silent, methodical proceedings of the taciturn Saxon 
races 

Still Laura moved not, spoke not. 

“Good Heaven! she has fainted, it cannot be 
sleep!” he exclaimed, as he pulled the veil and the 
woo that enfolded the face and figure of the countess 
aside. 

The face was indeed white and rigid as that of a 
corpse, and Lord Saville uttered a cry of agony at the 
sight of the unconscious Laura. 

“Good Heaven, have I killed hor?” he cried, ina 
low wail of anguish. 

“Ts my lady ready ?” asked a voice, that was but 
too familiar to his ears, 

It was that of Meriton the page. 

Lord Saville did not reply, he was utterly paralyzed 
by the shock of Laura’s sudden illness. 

“The countess has fainted!” he gasped at length, 





when Meriton repeated the question. “ Get help.”’ 
At the moment some of the railway officials ap- 
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peared on the spot, to tender their services to “ mi- 
lor.” 

The page pointed to the insensible form of his 
mistress, aud then gave a significant glance to Lord 
Saville. 

“The coantess is very ill, ‘Milor’ has travelled 
with her, and does not seem to understand the cause,” 
he said. “Fetch help; we will take her to the room, 
till a doctor can be procured. My lord, you will 
come ?” he added, turning to Sholto. 

“ Milor must come,” remarked the station-master, 
who now approached. “ Itis a very remarkable case, 
And, ma foi! what an odour in the carriage and about 
poor madame !” 

It was only too true. 

The circumstance seemed to have escaped the 
notice of the officials or of Lord Saville till now. But 
there could be no mistake that a very peculiar smell 
pervaded the carriage and also the passengers who 
had sat in it. 

Perhaps the fresh air had in a manner dissipated it 
till now that the train was in a more confined atino- 
sphere. 

And ominous looks were exchanged between the 
men and Meriton as they followed those who bore 
the form of the countess tu the waiting-room, where 
she was laid on a sofa till medical help could be pro- 
cured. 

Lord Saville was too much engrossed to observe 
the pertinacity with which his footsteps were 
dogged. Nor perhaps would the cause by the wildest 
imaginings have suggested itself to his mind. He 
stood near Laura’s couch, fixed, agonized, rigid, only 
restrained from the outpouring of his grief by the 
crowd of strangers who stood near and watching his 
every look and word. 

“ Here is a doctor—there was happily one who is 
going off by the vessel, but will have a little time te 
attend to madame,”’ exclaimed the messenger who 
had been dispatched for a physician, and the little 
throng retired at his approach to give him place and 
opportunity to examine his patient. 

Only Lord Saville and the maid remained in the 
room. 

But as the page, who was the last to vacate the 
saloon, closed the door behind him, he turned the 
key in the lock, and stood eutside, flanked by a 
curious an@ excited throng. 

It was a terrible moment when the doctor took 
Laura’s hand in his, and placed his fingers on the 
wrist, and bent down ta listen to the heart, aud 
touch the cold lips and brow. 

He did not speak, bx Sholto scarcely needed words 
to tell bim the terrible: truth, 
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“ Are you this lady’s husband?” asked the doctor 
at length. 

Lord Saville shook his head. 

‘“* Her brother, perhaps ?”’ 

“No—only a friend,” he said, chokingly ; “a am 
the Earl of Saville, an English peer; thislady is the 
Countess de Fontane.” 

“ A widow 2?” again inquired M. de Merville. 

*: No—certainly not!” answered Sholto, impatiently. 

“Is she—very—ill?” he asked, in a louder tone. 
“ Why will you delay ?” 

“ Because delay is harmless,” was the cold and, as 
the young earl thomght, reproving reply; “the un- 
fortunate lady is dead,” 

“ Dead!” 

Lord Saville had known it. He could not have 
imagimed else from the doctor's manner—ay, 
from Laura’s own aspect. 

Yet it was like a dagger thrust, and he gave a sharp 
ory of pain that sounded even to the anxious expec- 
tants outside. 

““What—how did she die?” ho said, ins herd, 
unnatural voice, 

“* My lord, it is not for me to pronounce et all, bat 
I believe she has been poisoned—ay, awd not at any 
distant moment !” returned M. de Merville, “Were 
you -_ hor in the carriage, and alowe, may I in- 
quire 

“T—yes—certainly,” peplied Sholto, utterly an- 
prepared for the question, and not even realizing ite 


“rn 
“From whence, may I ask?” 

* From Bonen,” he said again. 

“Ham! two hours’ journey at the least. I am 
grieved te say, my lord, that it is an extremely mys- 
torious case. uld my suspicions in auy Way prove 
to be correst I fear that it will be my plain duty to 
have you detained till the necessary examinations 
have been made on the poor lady's body.” 

Sholto simply stared at the physician im utter oud 
petrified astonishment. 

“I!” he said, “detained! Do yousuppose T would 
leave her till she is under care as watohfal! Man, j 
she is not dead, I tell you,” he wevs on hastily. “It 
isa hideous dream! Have you no skill, no power ?” 
he cried, frantically. “Are you a dolt, to give | 
hor up thus?” and he hastily pushed him from tho} 
side of the couch of the countess, and was about to 

, 





take her cold hand in his own, and to bend himself 
over her inanimate form. 

But M. de Merville sternly arrested him. 

**Stop, my lord,” he said, decidedly, “ you will be 
60 good as not to indulge in any of these frantic 
outbursts till we have somo better proof of the real 
cause of this extraordinary catastrophe.” 

The viscount shook off his grasp impatiently. 

“TI do not understand you, sir,” he exclaimed, 
“you were called in as a physician—notto take avy 
part in after arrangements for the countess’s friends. 
‘hose I will take on myself, till her husband can be 
summoned.” 

“ Excuse me, my lord, I do not know what are the 
customs of your country,” returned the doctor, 
coolly. *‘But in France we detain any suspectod 
person until their innocence is proved, And as 
this is so extremely peculiar a case, 1 must 
decidedly enforce your detention till the cause of the 
lady's death is fully ascertained, and iuquiry made 
as to every circumstance attending it,’’ he went on, 
while the viscount literally stared at him asif he 
thought the scene must be a hideous dream, or else 
the words of the physician must bo a madman’s 
ravings. 

But as M. de Merville moved to the bell and 
rang it with no small violence, as if to summon 
assistance in securing his companion’s submission, the 
truth aud reality of the hideous threat flashed unmis- 
takably upon him. 

Iie turned his flashing eyes on the daring offender 
with mingled rage and scorn. 

“ Are you mad, or worse,” he said, “ that you dare 
to insult an English nobleman thus? Fool, asif I could 
commit so fearful a crime in any ease—but for her, 
oh, I would have rather died than hastened her 
death one day—one hour.” 

The doctor nodded slightly. 

* My lord, my lord, if you take my advice you will 
not commit yourself at present,” he said. “ Nothing 
you can say will be of the least avail to prevent the 
necessary detention and examination of yourself and 
others. Better endure it calinly. If youare innocent, 
itis a mere temporary hardship; if guilty, I need 
ecarcely warn you of the alternative.” 

And as he spoke he walked hastily to the door of 
the apartment, of which the key at the moment was 
again turned in the lock, and the dvor opened to admit 
Meriton and two individuals whom he at once 
recognized by their dress to belong to the French 

lice. A shiver ran through his frame as the men 
advanced to him, though their manner was respect- 
ful and even deferentially apologetic, 





“You must excnse me in a disagreeable duty, my 
lord,” one said. ‘‘ No doubt it is quite unnecessary, 
but still it will save much trouble afterwards. 
Your lordship will, we trust, not object to being 
searched—or at least to permit us to examine in 
your presence your dress and luggage.” 

Lord Saville was perhaps fortunate in one respect 
that the two powerful and contending emotions by 
which he was, so to speak, torn seemed in a measure 
to neutralize and deaden each other. 

The agonizing sorrow for Laura's sudden and cruel 
death was suspended for the instant in the horror of 
his own position, 

Not that he could fora moment imagine it was pos- 
sible he could be beljaved guilty, even for a day. 

Of course the ceremony of which they spoke was 
but a farce—» formality. 

Yet it hada degradation in it, an@ the very idea 
of such an imputation had @ terrible horror and 
disgrace for oue so high-born and distinguished. 

a will be goed suoagh te samember I do f) coder 
you w! enough to remember t 

” he 3 “and if you exceed 
_ daty you will decidedly be punished accordingly. 
you still persist?” he went on, earnestly. 

“We have no altermative, my lord,” they said, 
coolly; and the next instant the seiney Yeae 
First the loose coat that Lord Saville had worn, but 
which he had thrown off in the first excitement of 
the moment, was examined. 

Then the gray surteat, which was his dress usually 
in travelling, or in the less formal petitions while 
en route, was subjected to close and 
severe, 

Aud at length a small kind of silver ease, like « 
a lady's vinaigrette, was discovered in its recesses. It 
was opened, ead at once an odour pervaded the reom 
which made @he mon exchange glanees, and their 
whole manner to 


lt was the game sickening and suspicious omell 


_- Deeninon moe s which the countess 

And even now % pervaded the @rags and fips of the 
unhappy deceased when closely examined by acuto 
senses, 

M. de Merville examined it with a stern, frowning 
aspect, and a glance of contemptuous disgust at the 
young nobleman, who was awaiting the ordeal with 
a forced and stony composure. 

* My lord,” he said, “you are not bound to crimi- 
nate yourself, and I do not expect any confession at 
your hands. But I presume it is necessary to explain 
to you that this poison which you have been con- 
veying on your person is of the most deadly and 
subtle character, and how you can have obtained it is 
a marveltome. Indeed, 1 consider the difficulty of 
procuring such a deadly agent is so great that you 
must havo taken some most wonderful means for 
that object, thus adding to the suspicions and turpi- 
tude of your crime,” he went on, severely. 

“There can be no doubt, now, as to retaining 
Monsieur le Comte,” observed one of the gensd’armes. 
“We will just finish looking over his clothes, and 
then march him off to the office.” 

“Tt is false, utterly false. I swearit io any oath that 
you can dictate,” exclaimed Sholto, impetuously. 

“ Better be silent—better keep your defence. Itis 
far safer,” returned the officer, coolly, “The only 
thing we can do, is to conduct you without any ex- 
posure if you are willing to submit quietly. It may 
seem only as if you were going to give evidence,” he 
continued, with a nod. 

“And the countess—the body—who will watch 
that ?’’ exclaimed Lord Saville, shrinking back from 
the contact with those sneering officials, though he 
saw at once that a temporary detention was inevit- 
able. 

“Oh, leave that to Monsieur de Merville, and to 
the domestics,” said the gensd‘arme, scornfully. “They 
are rather safer than you, my lord, we should say, 
Only of course the lady’s husband will be communi- 
cated with at once.” 

Sholto was silent. 4 

He felt that any farther altercation was degrading 
under the circumstances, and he stood in sullen 
silence while the rest of his apparel was examixed, 
though without any farther apparent result, 

Then the baggage was placed under surveillance, 
and he himself accompanied his enforced companions 
from the railway station—a prisoner under suspicion 
of murder! 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 

What groan was that I heard, deep groan indeed, 

With anguish heavy laden ? Let me trace it. 

From yonder bed it comes, where the strong man, 

By stronger arm belaboured, gasps for breath 

Like a bard hunted beast. Now his great heart 

Beats thick, his roomy chest by far too scant 

To give the lungs fair play. 

Ir was a fearful scene when the terrible truth was 

known, in that stunning bereavement of the father 


and the husband, amidst the bridal ceremony of 
Gwenda Loraine and the heir of the Dorringtons. 

For a moment the bewildering suddenness of tho 
blow deprived it of its agony. 

Lady Brunton knelt by her husband’s couch with 
tearless eyes and a pale, rigid face that had more 
incredulous terror than actual heartrending sorrow 
in ite features. 

Lady Maud stood calm and motionless for a few 
brief moments, g: at her father’s shrinking form 
with a whole world of woe im her lovely face. 

Then, with a suddea effort at seli-control, sho 
turned from that helpless of filial grief. 

“ A doctor, quick !’’ he: d, turning to her 
brother with sudden sharpaems, “ Bernard, are you 
o— that you wtand there when Minutes may save 

ife P 

The young earl was, teath to tell, rather intent on 
his young bride then his dying parent. A thousand 
doubts and fears had rushed throngh his mind at the 


catastrophe. 
Was his h deferred? Was not Gwenda 
his own—his ? And i not, why bad that miser- 


able visitation been but few short moments 
nenes ‘True, such - are heartless — — 
n pat om paper. it faisly be doubted 
whether they were not too pahay. hemen nature in 
the painfal realities of fallible life. 
Yerhaps Maud’s voice roused him from the doubts 
and fears not immediately connected with the bridal. 
“It is useless, I fear!” be said. “There canbe 
no doubt. Still, towatisfy you I am right, I will send 
~d advice—elas! only to confirm what we already 
now.” 
Gwenda moved ¢o Lady Muud’s side with a chill, 
timid caress, 


Oe Ep a oh, if did bat know bow I 
you, 
“I daresay. Yes, I believe you; but it is no timo 
for i ” returmed Maud, in the same 
| pee * help me weep, Gwenda,” 
went on, 
The youce em was repelled. She scarcely 
herself tell why. 


But so it was. In that hour, when death should 
have more closely bound two whoa few more months 
would have made sisters, Lady Maud sought no sup- 
port from Gwenda’s sympathy or aid. 

And then the almost bride had rather a feeling of 
strange awe—of repugnance and estrangement than 
the soft sorrow of a sister and a daughter in such o 
bereavement. 

But there was little leisure to distinguish all these 
niceties. 

A few more moments and the physician was at the 
senseless sufferer’s side, feeling his pulse, and bend- 
ing anxiously over his pale face, 

“My dear lady, my young lord, Iam grieved that 
allis in vain. We cannot restore life. The spirit 
has fled, and, if I mistake not, it was but a question 
of a few weeks, or at most months,” he went on. 
“There must have been serious disease for some 
time. Thank Heaven, it was painless death.” 

It might bo a cause for gratitude, and in after 
days the nearest and dearest of the deceased would 
acknowledge tho boon ; but not now, not yet. 

Lady Brunton gazed at the doctor’s grave and 
hopeless face with inquiring despair. Then, as if to 
test his truth, she stooped down to press her lips on 
the brow and cheeks of the deceased, 

She could doubt no longer, and casting herself on 
Maud’s shoulder, with a hysterical burst of weeping, 
she was led, well’nigh as helpless and unconscious 
as the departed one, froin the apartment. 

Thero was a brief silence after the door closed. 

The doctor whispered a few words to Lord Cran- 
more, whose purport might be guessed from the 
young man’s next action. 

He took lis affianced bride’s hand in his and im- 
pelled her gently from the room, 

“This is no place for you, my beloved,” he whis- 
pered, as they slowly took their way to the sitting- 
room which had been assigned to them in the hotel. 
“Calm yourself, dearest,” he went on, as he felt her 
frame tremble like an ague chill. “It is a rude 
shock, but my precious one must support and console 
me in the trial. Would that you had been really and 
in truth my bride, my wife,” he continued, as they 
found themselves slone in the shelter of the apart- 
ment. 

Gwenda looked sadly up at him as she gontly dis- 
engaged herself from his embrace. 

“Oh, Bernard, if it should never be, what then?” 
she murmured, 

“Never be? Then do you so distrust yourself? 
Are you willing to discard your tried aud early 
lover?” he said, reproachfully. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, fervently. “Oh, Ber- 
nard, you know me better than that; you can read 
my heart but too well. Ouly-——” 





* Qaly what?” he said, mournfully, * Because my 
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— 
poor father is taken from us, and our union broken, 
as it were, for a brief space, you speak as if some per- 
sonal obstacle would arise, as if either you or I were 
to prove false.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“ Not altogether. I did not quite mean that. There 
might be other reasons, dear Bernard.” 

“[mpossible,” he exclaimed, “impossible, my 
Gwenda. No one can come between us now, it is but 
with myself that it rests. And you cannot doubt what 
your Bernard will desire, and carry out, my own 
love,” he went on, kindly. 

But Gwenda's face did not light up, as might have 
been expected, at the loving, assuring words. 

“ Perliaps,’’ she said, “ perhaps. I-feel as if some 
evil would come, Bernard, between us. ‘This is so 
terrible,” and she shivered convulsively, “‘a death 
amidst our vows.” 

“ Yes, vows that have been spoken, even though 
not made binding,” he returned, eagerly. “Ah, 
Gwenda, you cannot forget that the promises have 
been exchanged between us, and that only the ring 
is wanting to make you mine, in man’s sight and in 
Heaven's.” 

“ No, no, I cannot forget,” she murmured, “ never.” 

There was a silence for some moments. 

Then she suddenly looked up from her ‘reverie in 
his face, with a half-pleading, halfsresolute expres- 
sion. 

“ Bernard, I must leave‘here. I must return home, 
she said, firmly, 

“ Return ? Yes, when we do,” he replied, “ we shall 
certainly take my poor father’s corpse to our ances- 
tors’ vaults. And you will surely remain that short 
time, and be a comfort to my poor mother and Maud ?” 

Gwenda shook her head. 

“T doubt that I should be so, Bernard,” she said, 
sadly. “There are some indications when the heart 
turns to those who can console them. And neither 
Lady Brunton nor Maud evinced the slightest yearn- 
ing for my sympathy in their grief,” she added, with 
a slight accent of injured affection or pride, her 
lover could scarcely decide which. 

“ Gwonda, are you not exacting—jealous to attach 
importance to what they did in such sudden grief ?”’ 
he askod. 

Gwenda flushed slightly, but the voice was firm 
and unwavering in which she replied : 

‘No, Bernard—I am not. If [ had been in such 


” 


agony I should have turned instinctively to you! 


Maud and I have been as sisters. If she really 
loved me, if she desired my presence, she would have 
unconsciously displayed it. They do not want me, 
Bernard,” she went on; “let me go! Mrs. Fenton 
is sufficient chaperone—you can come for me to 
Fern Place, when you return, if I am wished for at 
the Hove.” 

There was, perhaps, a sad impression in the 
young man’s mind that his affianced bride was only 
too discerning as tothe truth of his mother’s feel- 
ings to her. 

He knew porfeetly well that Lady Brunton’s pride 
had been somewhat wounded by Gwenda’s doubtful 
birth, He knew that the dowry she would bring 
had been expected to gild the bitter pill that this 
obscurity made so unpalateable to the proud mar- 
chioness, Yet he neither would nor could allow such 
sudden desertion at so critical a moment on the part 
of the almost bride, to whom a few instants would 
have given a right to play the daughter’s part. 

“ At least give me the chance of ascertaining my 
mother’s feelings upon the subject,” hesaid, reproach- 
fully. “It would scarcely be respectful to quit Lady 
Brunton’s protection in so unceremonious a style. 
And Mrs. Fenton has not yet returned from her ex- 
pedition to the coast. It was strange that my poor 
father was so determined she should be kept in 
ignorance of the marriage, Gwenda. He contrived 
to keep her out of the way by that dextrous mistake 
as to the luggage and trains,” he weut 0, with a sad 
smile. “ Alas, alas! he little guessed how futile all 
his kindly plans and efforts would prove.” 

And Bernard hid his face in his hands, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Gwenda could at least soothe her lover's filial grief 
whatever might be the case with his mother and 
sister. And she whispered comfort with caresses, till 
at length the passion passed away aud he could feel 
that there was a bright future waiting for him and 
his lovely bride. 

But at the moment a knock at the door and the 
consequent entrance of a servant with a summons 
from Lady Brunton to her son; awakened the newly- 
wedded pair from the brief sweetness of their dream. 

Bernard hastily obeyed the request. 

a Gwenda remained alone in proud and swelling 
grief. 

“I am not one of them,” she murmured, proudly, 
“not of them in heart any more than in rank.» Why 
should I endure slights and contempt when my wealth 
aud my beauty, I am assured, would win me dozens of 








suitors at my very feet? And yet—and yet I love 
him, ani at least I shall have love and wealth and 
rank and all that woman can wish, were it a duke’s 
daughter in the question. Well, well, I must endure 
to wait—endure to wait my time. I may perhaps 
have my triumph ere long.” 

And the haughty spirit of the girl flashed out in 
her glittering eyes, humid with mingled self-pity and 
with wounded pride. 

Ah, Gwenda Loraive still needed discipline to bend 
the untrained nature in womanly humility and faith. 
Perhaps it would be more severe than her failings 
might seem to merit, but gold needs a hot fire for its 
refining from the weak dross. 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 
Oh. for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o'er the couusels of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might, 
May life's utblessed cup for him 
Be drugged with treacheries to the brim. 

Gwenpa Loratve was mistaken in some at least 
of her wounded pique and vexation, though it was 
far too natural a belief in the reality of her lover's 
summons to his mother’s presence for her to even 
guess by the wildest imaginings the truth, 

Scarcely had the door fairly closed between him 
and the young heiress ere the domestic who had 
summoned him gave a mysterious beckoning to a 
room at the very end of the passage, ard then, with a 
silent motion to enter the apartment, he waited for a 
brief moment till his young lord was fairly within 
the threshold and then shut the door ere there was 
time for observation and retreat. 

Lord Cranmore, or, as he must heneeforth be called, 
the Marquis of Brunton, almost started back in sur- 
prise as he saw the figure who was waitiug for him. 
It was certainly a lady, at any rate a female, who sat 
in thick travelling dress near the window, but not 
his mother nor Maud to whom he was thus strangely 
introduced, And when she turned her head towards 
the door he perceived tliat it was Mrs. Fenton who 
thus awaited his comiug. 

He well nigh started back, however, as he saw the 
grave and pallid countenance she presented. Her 
finger was placed warningly on her lips, iu token of 
silence, as he advanced iuto the room. 

And Bernard, already shaken by the sudden cata- 
strophe that made him fatherless, really quivered 
under the apprehensions the singular manner of the 
woman excited. 

“For Heaven's sake, Mrs. Fenton, what is tho 
matter? Surely you must know that we are not in 
any state to be played with,” he said, sharply, when 
he was at last closy to the grave, awe-stricken guar- 
dian of bis bride. 

“IT know, I know, my lord, and it is yet more 
dreadful that I should. have to add to your grief and 
trial,” she returned, “ But what caniI do? Better 
that I should tell you the tale, and that you shonld 
break it to your poor sister, than that it should be 
revealed by etrangers in abrupt unfeelingness.” 

Lord Branton stamped his foot in irritation that 
his tried nerves made pardonable. 

“Speak plainly, Mrs. Fenton, I want no preambles 
nor riddles, I can quite well endure anything you 
have to tell,” he said. ‘I am no weak woman to be 
prepared and soothed as if I should fail into a swoon, 
What wonderful story have you brought me now ?” 

And he tried to look scornfully incredulous as to 
the reality of her warning. 

But there was no possibility of disbelieving the 
fixed features, the horror-stricken eyes, tire pallor of 
the lips that seemed anxious and yet afraid to tell the 
tale that trembled on the tongue. 

Bernard could, however, imagine little worse than 
had already befallen him. His mother, sister, his 
betrothed were here and in safety. What could this 
bird of ill omen have to repeat that could affect his 
peace more than that just endured? 

“ Have you heard of the death of the marquis?” 
he said, at last. “If that is all you wish to reveal 
there is no occasion to distress yourself, Mrs. Fenton, 
It occurred in my very presence, and at the most 
fearful moment.” 

“True, trae—I know, I know,” she said. “ Andit 
was terrible and hard to bear alike for the bereaved 
and for the would-be bride. Perhaps,” she con- 
tinued, “ perhaps it might have been better to have 
taken me into the {council and allowed me to protect 
my charge in the most important moment of her life. 
But it matters not now. Good providence has inter- 
fered on her behalf and she is free, free to obey the 
will of her benefactor and her own sense of right.” 

Lord Branton frowned angrily. 

“T really am at a loss to comprehend you,” he 
said, in cold, haughty accents. “Perhaps you will 
be. good enough to fulfil your errand and to leave 
me. I bave much to arrange at such a moment, and 
my mother is in need of my presence and support— 
my sister should not be left too long with her alone,”’ 





he added, impatiently, as a look of half-scorn{ul pity 
crossed the middle-aged face of the chaperone. — 

ad I fear your sister will be less able than yourself 
to give comfort, while she may need it more,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fenton, calmly ; “it rather concerns her 
than you, my lord, what I have to tell, though, 
of course, there is a mutual bond of blood and name 
that makes her trial and her shame yours,” she went 
on, in a cold, measured tone, which lashed Bernard’s 
feelings to frenzy. 

“You are mad, or will drive meso! If you are 
not explicit at once, I shall leave you to your own 
absurd folly!” he exclaimed; “I° shall take care 
Gwenda is not infected by such lunatic nonsense, 
that is all?” ; 

And he turned hastily from the window whero 
she was placed. 

“You are worse than mad, because you are not 
even willing to believe the evidence of your senses, 
my lord,” she said, calmly. “Were it a matter of 
less terrible import to a young and lovely girl, tho 
news should be concealed till it bursts on her in an 
avalanche of grief and agony. As it is, I must tell 
you for her sake and Gwenda’s, Lord Cranmore— 
or, a8 you may now style yourself, Lord Brunton— 
what do you think, what name can you give to the 
betrothed lover of your sister, when I tell you that 
he has been long the admirer of another man’s wife, 
even when he professed to be bound to the Lady 
Maud as her future husband? And yet farther, 
what can you call the man who, when all was over, 
and the crisis of his fate at hand, could take away 
that unhappy woman's life by slow and insidious 
poison ?” 

** And whom do you chargo so foully ?” exclaimed 
Lord Brunton, with a chilling voice that could hardly 
pronounce the words. ‘“ Woman, beware what you 
do! There are plenty of punishments for gronnd- 
less libels, and I for one will pursue such falsehvuods 
to the very death!” 

Mrs. Fenton laughed coldly, 

“If I have neither ache, nor pain, nor shortened 
life till I am convicted of shortcomings in this matter, 
I shall have little to fear,’ she returned, in a calm, 
deliberate voice. “The whole details are clear 
enough,” she went on, quietly. “Lord Saville has, 
it seems, been long at the feet of a beautiful woman, 
the wife of an Italian count, He left her only to 
arrange his contract with Lady Maud. Then ho 
flew back, to spend his last days of liberty at hep 
feet. Then, for some cause for which no one at pre- 
sent can account, he has concluded the whole affair 
in the most fearful manner by a deliberate and 
planned murder in the railway carriago from Ronen 
to Havre, whither he was escorting her by her hua 
banil’s request, and in his stead.” 

Lord Brunton laughed scornfully. 

“Yet you said but now he was the admirer, the 
lawless lover of this unlucky woman, ‘The tale 
carries contradiction with it, Mrs. Fenton. As if # 
husband would confide in such a villain, unless indeed 
he was a yet more infamous scoundrel himself,” 

“Perhaps he trusted in an English nobleman’s 
hononr, and never dreamed of his treachery,” re! urned 
tie lady. “You might be deceived yourself, or, it 
might be, deceive others in turn, my lord.” 

Perhaps Bernard might at any other moment have - 
resented the insinuation in no very measured or: 
patient terms, 

But the tale of horror she had related was too 
overpowering to leave room for more pefsonal 
feelings; and he could only take refuge in the 
forlorn hope of incredulity. 

“Mrs, Fenton, if you have not been imposed upon... 
it is indeed nearly impossible to think you could be 
guilty of suck a monstrous falsehood. Did [ understand 
you to say that you had personally and with your 
own eyes witnessed this tragedy ?” 

“Scarcely,” she said, “as the Countess de Fontano 
died in a railway carriage going from Rouento Havre,, 
while she was travelling alone with Lord Saville; 
and I was merely at the station in waiting for a train 
to Paris. But I saw and heard enough,” she went 
on, with a slight shiver in her whole frame. “I had 
one glimpse of the unhappy dead, and the yet moro 
unhappy living actor in the tragedy. I saw Mdme.. 
de Fontane’s senseless corpse, aud I also witnessed 
the arrest of Lord Saville for wilful murder, under 
the most aggravating circumstances to prove his 
guilt” 

Lord Brunton was abont to reply, but at the 
instant there was a faint, choking, subdued sound in 
the room, as if from some gentle wounded bird, and 
looking suddenly round, he perceived the white face 
of his sister Maud, her eyes so distended that they 
seomed twice the size, and her head bending forward 
to catch the very faintest accents of the speaker, 
The girl was standing near the door, through which 
she lad evidently entered, with accidental or ine 
tended noiselessness. Her hand held firmly by the 
handle, as if afraid of falling, but the door was fass 
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closed, so that no other eavesdropper should share 
the secret she had heard. 

“Mand, dear, go—let me take you hence. This is 
no place for you,” exclaimed Bernard, suddenly 
springing to his sister's side and taking her hand to 
lead her from the room with enforced impulse. 

But she shook off his touch with strange strength. 

“ Leave me alone, Bernard. It is for mo and me 
alone that this concerns,” she said, in a voice of un- 
natural and thrillingcalmness. “It was for you and 
him who is gone that I entered into this bond, and 
it is for me to decide on its duties now,” she went on, 
as she advanced slowly and deliberately like one 
walking in her sleep towards the spot where Mrs. 
Fenton stood, 

‘Lady Maud, your brother is right. It is no scene 
for you here, There is but one course to be adopted,” 
said the chaperone to the heiress, attempting in her 
turn to pass by Lady Maud and quit the rvom. 

But the girl would not be thus baffled. 

“Mrs. Fenton, I demand the truth,” she said, with 
atouch of haughtiness in her despair. “I am the 
piighted wife of Sholto Saville by the will of my 
father and the earnest prayer of my brother, who is 
bow so ready to undo his words. I will fulfil my 
duties, as if I had spoken the vows I engaged to take. 
And if no one else stands by the unhappy one in his 
disgrace and danger I will!” 

“You? Maud, you are mad! you know not what 
you say or mean!” exclaimed Bernard, angrily. “If 
all is true that Mrs. Fenton avows, this miserable 
man is a murderer and a treacherous villain, for whom 
no punishment is sufficient. Till he is pronounced 
innocent, you shall not be exposed to polluting con- 
tact with such a man.” 

“ Till he is declared and proved guilty I will be- 
lieve him innocent!” replied Maud, quietly. “And 
in good and evil report, in sorrow and shame, I will 
not desert him, no, not to obey any human power!” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Bernard, suddenly, “Is 
it possible that, after all, you love him?” 

(To be continued.) 








SWEETMEATS, 

Ir ought to be known that pies, pastries, puddings, 
and sweet cakes of every description, if well made, 
and sugar candies, if pure, are not only not injurious 
tothe health, but promote digestion, and thus give in- 
creased nutriment to the system. 

Every child ever born luxuriates in sweet things. 
Perhaps no reader can point out a person who does 
not delight in sweets, unless there is some disease in 
the system. Let us reason aboutit. Medical men 
know that if babies were prevented from having 
sweets in their food they would die in a very short 
time. It is the sweet of their food that keeps them 
warm. The belief is almost universal that sugar 
and sweetmeats injure the teeth. If you puta spoon- 
ful of sugar in a cup of tea it disappears—it is entirely 
dissolved ; if it is eaten it is dissolved with the sa- 
liva, and is passed iuto the stomach in a minute or 
two; nothing whatever is left in the mouth, or about 
the teeth, or between the teeth. There is not even 
the taste of sweetness on the tongue or teeth five 
minutes after being taken into the mouth ; it is all 
in a dissolved state in the stomach, a foot or two 
away. 

There is no vegetable or fruit which does not con- 
tain sugar. A loaf of wheat bread is healthful if 
sugar is added to it; it is then much more nutritious, 
and ifthe Creator has combined the element of sweet- 
ness in all that grows out of the earth suitable for 
human food, it must be because the element of sweet- 
ness is necessary to the wants of the system. 

Adams and Licbig, the most able analyzers of 
hnman food, have investigated the subject closely and 
faithfully in its chemical relations, and have arrived 
at the fact that whatever of sweetness there is in our 
food makes it the more nutritious, and that food 
somewhat difficult of digestion is made more digestible 
by sweetness; and no doubt it was this observed 
fact, without knowing the reason of it, which has led 
to the almost universal practice in civilized life of 
having something sweet after the principal meal of 
the day, inthe form of desserts, all of which are 
aweetened, It has also been found that all nuts used 
at the table have an oil, which also promotes diges- 
tion. The only way in which sweot desserts can in- 
jure is in connection with their not being properly 
prepared or being used too freely. Weshould look 
at things in the light of reason, of facts, and a sound 
judgment. W. W. H. 





MATRIMONIAL JoTrines,—St.Jerome mentions a 
widow that married her twenty-s6cond husband, who 
in his turn had been married to twenty wives! 
There is an instance recorded at Bordeaux, in 1772, 
of a gentleraan who had been married sixteen times. 
A woman named Elizabeth Nase, who died in 
Florence in 1768, bad been married to seven bus- 


bands. She was at the ripe age of seventy when last 
led to the hymeneal altar, and contrived to survive 
her “ beloved.” When on her deathbed, it is stated 
she recalled the good and bad points of each of her 
husbands, and having partially weighed in her mind 
the pros and cons, she determined that the fifth 
claimed the highest merit, and ordered her grave to 
be with his. In 1768 a redoubtable pair were living 
in Essex, who had been married eighty-one years ; 
the husband being one hundred and seven years old, 
and his spouse only four years his junior. 








SCIENCE; 

ALTHOUGH platinum is one of the heaviest of 
metals, yet its ductility is so great that Wollaston 
succeeded in drawing it into wire having a diameter 
of only one thirty-thousandth part of an inch, a size 
so small that a mile in length of the wire would 
weigh only one grain. 

A Russtan CHINESE RAILROAD.—A special com- 
mission of the Russian Co-operative Society of 
Russian Manufacture and Trade has reported in 
favour of the construction of a railroad line between 
Russia and China, through Siberia. The road, with 
its connections, would traverse for the most part a 
thickly populated country, and open up immense 
cattle aud wool growing districts which are now 
isolated from the business world, 

Deciine oF MepicaL Stupy In France.—In 
France the number of medical students, as well as 
that of practitioners, is on the decline, the 
medical recruital, both in civil and military life, be- 
coming more and more difficult. Medical studies 
have now become so long and laborious (the physical 
and chemical sciences being now far more than mere 
auxiliaries, and forming an important part in the pre- 
paration for examinations) that the student, after his 
laborious and costly career, finds, on getting into 
practice, that he has no effective protection from the 
encroachment of charlatans and parasites. 

Tue Americans seem to be really in earnest at last 
about a canal to join the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Advantage will be taken of the Nicaragua Lake, 
which is about 100 miles long, and of the San Juan 
river, which is 190 miles long. The river in the dry 
season is very shallow, but it is‘proposed to turn into 
it sundry adjacent smaller streams, and also to 
construct dams with a lock of 10ft. lift in each. The 
inland canal, which will have to be actually con- 
structed, will be 45} miles in length. Thecanal will 
go to Grey Town. The estimated cost is a little over 
12,000,0007. The engineers are now engaged in mak- 
ing the surveys. 

Tue OBSERVATORY IN BirpcacE Watk West- 
MINSTER,—The observatory erected by Mr. H, A. 
Hankey, the well-known banker, and equally well- 
known astronomer, is now almost completed, The 
building, which is from Mr. Hankey’s designs, con- 
sists of a tower 130 feet iu height, built of wood, and 
covered with zinc, and from its commanding altitude 
will secure an uninterrupted view of the horizon at 
large. The. whole will be fitted with the most 
modern improvements in astronomical instruments, 
and will be used as @ subsidiary adjunct to the 
national observatories. In addition to the observa- 
tory the mausion, which is in Queen’s Square Place, 
fronting Birdcage Walk, and immediately adjoining 
the chapel attached to the Wellington Barracks, has 
been considerably enlarged. 

Tue St. GotuarD Tunner.—The length of this 
immense work will be 14,900 métres, or 9 miles 715 
yards. The altitude of the northern entrance, at 
Goeschenen, will be 3,703 feet above the level of the 
sea, and that of the southern entrance 3,850 feet. 
The highest point in the interior of the tuanel will 
be 3,873 feet above the sea level, which will be 
reached by a rise from the Goeschenen end of 7 per 
1,000; from this point there will be a descent to- 
wards Airoloof 1 per 1,000. The rock to be traversed 
is for the most part mica gneiss and mica schist. Great 
improvements are stated to have been introduced 
into the perforating machinery employed, but thus 
far the progress of the works can scarcely be said 
to have been very rapid. The length of tunnel ac- 
tually pierced is, however, a little more than 2,330 
feet on each side, and an advance of 10 feet is daily 
made in each gallory at Goeschenen; the rock is per- 
fectly solid, requiring neither planking nor arching ; 
but at Airolo it is necessary to line the gallery and 
arch the roof with masonry. 

To Renper Giass OraquE or Frostep.—A sheet 
of ordinary glass, whether patent plate or crown does 
not matter, is cleaned ; and if only portions of it are 
to be frosted, those are left bare, while the others 
are protected by mechanical means in any simple 
manner. Some fluor spar is rubbed to a fine 
powder and mixed with concentrated eulphuric acid, 
so as to make a thin paste, and this is then rubbed 





by means of a piece of lead upon those parts of the 





glass required to be'rendered opaque. A fine frosted 
outline or design may thus be produced upon a sheet 
of smooth transparent glass. To finish the opera- 
tion the glass is gently heated in an iron vessel 
covered with a@ funnel passing up the chimney, to 
get rid of the noxious fumes that are given off; on 
cooling the plate is washed with a dilute solution of 
soda or potash, to remove any acid yet remaining, 
and it is then rinsed in water. Focussing glasses for 
the photo camera, and development glasses for pig- 
ment printing can be preparedin this way at very 
little expense. 

Tue Firetess LocomMotive.—This consists of a 
locomotive intended for drawing street cars, for tun- 
nel service, etc. The boiler is charged with highly 
heated water before leaving the station; and from 
this water steam rises, sufficient to work the engine 
without using fuel during the trip. A new fireless lo- 
comotive, built at the Grand Locomotive Works, was 
recently tried at Paterson, N.J. It has four wheels, 
36 inches in diameter, 7x10 inch cylinders. Tho 
boiler is 37 inches in diameter and feet 6 inches 
long, and the whole engine empty weighs 6 tons. 
On the trial, with the water heated to a temperature 
equivalent to a pressure of 150 pounds per square 
inch, the engine ran, with an ordinary loaded horse 
car, @ distance of 7 miles. ‘The track on which the 
trial was made is an ordinary horse car track, laid on 
a common road, with very heavy gradients for short 
distances in some portions. ‘The steam pressure 
after running the distance named was reduced to 40 
pounds, 

ImPROVED SHIFTING ENncINE.—A new improve- 
ment on the shifting engines on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been introduced, which isin great favour 
with those running them, and fully meet the expecta- 
tions of the company, at whose shops in Altcona they 
were constructed. ‘The ordinary tankless “ donkey” 
has to be supplied three times a day with coal and 
water, while enough fuel cau be stored in the tank of 
the improved engine to last three days, and water 
enough to supply the necessary steam for a day and 
a half. The engine is also supplied with a steam 
bell, an invention perfected at the shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. By pulling an apparatus 
in the cab by the engineer, the bell rings, and con- 
tinues to do so until he pushes it back to its natural 
position. The tank of the tender connected with the 
engine has a capacity of 1,200 gallons of water, and 
about three tons of coal. The engineer is also en- 
abled from his position to see the brakeman while 
coupling, which has a tendency to diminish acci- 
dents. ~ 

Buuz Sxy anp Wuite CrLouvps.—The. ethereal 
blue colour of the sky is due to miuute particles of 
matter which float in the air. Were these particles 
removed the appearance of the sky would be dead 
black. It is a fact in optics that exceedingly fino 
portions of matter disperse or scatter the blue rays 
of light, coarser portions scatter red rays, still 
coarser portions scatter all the rays, making white 
light. An atmosphere is full of aqueous vapour, the 
particles of which diffuse white light in all direc- 
tions. When these particles are enlarged they be- 
come visible in the form of clouds. The vapour 
particles of the white clouds are supposed to be finer 
and lighter than those of the dark clouds. ‘That the 
diffusion of light in our atmosphere, the blue colour- 
ing of the sky and the colours of the clouds, are due 
to the presence of matter floating in the air, has been 
conclusively proven by Tyndall. On passing a beam 
of sunlight through a glass tube the beam is ren- 
dered brilliantly visible by the reflection of light 
from the dust particles floating ia the air contained 
in the tube, But on removing the dust particles, 
which is done by filtering the air by cotton wool, or 
causing the air to pass over a flame, the beam of 
light is no longer visible in the tube, 

Tue First Torrgepo Sure or THE British 
Navy.—The first vessel of this kind ever belonging 
to the British Navy was launched from Pembroke 
Dockyard on the 24th of March, 1874. ‘This formid- 
able vessel is named the “ Vesuvius.” If the torpedo 
be successfully projected from the pneumatic tube 
(some 2 feet 4 inches in diameter), and situated con- 
siderably below the water-line, it destroys the most 
powerful ironclad ship ever constructed. ‘I'he tor- 
pedo is projected by compressed air, with great 
force, and it is calculated that it will travel at the 
rate of eight miles an hour beneath the water, having 
an engine within itself. The “ Vesuvius” is a very 
handsome little vessel, and when fully equipped her 
hull will only be some 3 feet above the water, and the 
crew below. Her principal dimensi are—length 
between perpendiculars, 90 feet; breadth, extreme, 
22 feet; depth in hold, 11 feet 42 inches; displace- 
ment, in tons, 241, She is propelled by twin screws, 
driven by engines on the surface condenser principle, 
of 360 indicated horse-power, with boilers bearing a 
pressure of 70lb. to the square inch, She will not 
produce any smoke, coke only being used, and the 
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funnel is a horizontal one, lying along the deck, 

which is semi-oval, In addition to her large engines 

there are five donkey engines, used for various pur- 
oses. 

’ THUNDERSTORMS, 

THE precise or entire part which a thunderstorm pere 
forms in the mechanism of the aérial heavens is some- 
what obscure, Enough, however, can be gleaned 
irom its general aspect to render it not only an im- 
portant subject to acquaint ourselves with, as regards 
its physical effects, but deeply interesting when con- 
templated in its moral and religious point of view, 
which every work of the Creator should be. As & 
physical phenomenon of our globe, its first charac- 
teristic is that of a safety-valve, or escape from too 
great an accumulation of the electric matter which 
pervades our earth, air, and ocean, and with which 
the world is, as it were, continually overflowing. 
This electric matter seems to be the principal, if not 
the most powerful agent, not only in what is calleda 
thunderstorm, butin the entire globe that we in- 
habit. Its mysterious and as yet unknown matter is 
given forth iv large quantities alike from the earth 
aud the heavens—the former being what is called 
negative electricity, and the latter positive, Now, 
a thunderstorm is but the discharge of the constantly 
increasing quantity of electricity from heaven and 
earth at the same time, just as two hostile armies 
would expend their ammunition in firing at one 
acother their terrestrial artillery. 

How electricity is generated and increases so 
wonderfully at particular seasons is somewhat ob- 
scure. A good deal of it has its origin in the sun, 
there is little doubt. It is thought, too, that the 
continued and sudden changes of temperature pro- 
duced by solar influence on the ever-varying pro- 
perties and chemical nature of the substances of 
which our atmosphere is cx d tend to keep up 
a constant supply of this wonderful agent. Among 
the generating causes of electricity, that of alternate 
condensation and evaporation—the formation or 
dissipation of clouds by change of temperature—has 
been said to be a fruitful source. But this has 
been questioned by many eminent men in the pre- 
sent day. Certain itis, however, that the greatest 
quantity of electricity has been present during these 
processes. Itis proved also that clouds, especially 
the large, white, fleecy, motionless woolpacks with 
which we are so familiar, aro filled with electricity, 
and are but so many wandering aérial or nebulous 
volcanoes, occasionally relieving themselves of their 
electrical burden by a thunderstorm, just as the terres- 
trial volcanoes reliéve themselves from subterranean 
matter, They are, in fact, huge Leyden jars, filled 
= that destructive yet life-giving and necessary 

uid. 

As our readers are doubtless aware, the lightning 
flash has long been identified with the electric dis- 
charge from the battery of an electrical machine. 
Forked lightning can be exhibited in miniature from 
the Leyden phial, filled with that mysterious sub- 
stance called, perhaps without sufficient reason, a 
fluid. Franklin, indeed, and many other eminent 
men since, have conclusively settled that point. The 
fiery globe that rolls and hisses along the ground, 
or the broad blue glare of the sheet lightning, or the 
more dangerous forked zigzag flash that strikes the 
earth, shatters the steeples of our churches, burns 
and destroys our homes, rends asunder the strongest 
oak, or kills in a moment man and beast, is, after all, 
the same substance as we can obtain artificially within 
the space of a small jar, aud can confine there, or set 
free at pleasure in any quantity—with a shock strong 
enough to kill an ox if necessary, or so slight as not 
to injure an infant; and it is also the same substance 
that is now our obedient slave and messenger to 
eugirdle the earth in a moment, and convey our 
messages of peace or war, love or hatred, politics or 
scieuce, joy or sorrow, under the Atlantic depths, as 
Well as over mountain and valley. 
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CHAPTER XXI,. 

Great indeed was the excitement in the garrison 
at Allahabad when John Bimblecombe’s accusation 
was brought forward, and its startling revelation 
made public, 

The prompt discovery of the concealed coffin, and 
the recognition of the remains of their beloved and 
honoured general fired officer and file alike with 
burning indignation and horror. 

The proper officer of justice hurried forward with 
quite as much alacrity as Aimée herself could have 
Gesired to arrest the daring impostor and murderer, 





as all were ready to believe him, and the higher 
officers*indeed held a well-grounded fear that their 
prisoner would be torn away from them and promptly 
hung without waiting for a trial at all, so infu- 
riated were the soldiers, so wild with rage and grief, 

Adam himself was half-dazed and bewildered with 
the abruptness and desperation of the situation. He 
stood up and made an attempt to speak to the shout- 
ing mob, when they gathered around the guard, who 
were taking him to secure quarters, and sought to 
take him with violent hands. But he was hurried 
away jby the anxious officer in charge, and locked 
safely in the strongest cell of the guard-house, 
whither, however, still reached the maddened shouts 
and fierce cries of the raging crowd. 

Here he heard the full array of evidence mar- 

shalled against him; but, though secretly appalled 
by its significance and weight, he recovered his 
self-possession and sat down calmly to study over 
his own resources of defence, It was with no little 
regret and anxiety that he heard how Sir Richard 
Atcherly was likewise accused of complicity in the 
crime. 
“If Sir Richard pursued the course he originally 
proposed,” muttered Adam, as he paced to and fro in 
his cell, gazing drearily at his manacled hands, “if 
Sir Richard went to the governor-general that next 
day, I think there is no question of our innocence 
being established. But if he neglected it’—here he 
choked down a rising sob—“ I am almost equally sure 
these strange circumstances will prove fatal to us 
both. That woman’s subtle arts have triumphed 
signally. That is the deepest sting of all, to think I 
have allowed such a creature to outwit me and ruin 
my plans, Have her machinations gone any farther ? 
Have they anything to do with Algeron’s silence ?” 

And thus he tormented himself throughout the rest 
of that miserable day. 

Aimée meanwhile was making her silent prepara- 
tions for leaving India promptly and seoretly. She 
had no mind to submit herself to the searching ques- 
tions of a public examination, or to risk any change 
of public opinion consequent upon new revelations. 
She had done her best to inflame the wrath of the 
mob, hoping that their rash hands would remove the 
only really troublesome obstacle from Amri’s pros- 
perous way. 

She had a vague plot to still farther complicate 
the evidence against the prisoner by taking a secret 
departure, and leaving behind her the appearance of 
having been forcibly removed. But only one earvest, 
definite purposé was in her mind—to get on as swiftly 
as possible to Amri, and to clasp and bold with her 
own hands the wonderful belt which held such a 
priceless treasure. 

Not even to John Bimblecombe did she venture to 
hint a single word of her departure, and she meant 
likewise to deceive her own relative, the confidential 
agent in Calcutta, who had hitherto managed so many 
queer errands for her. For even to him she assumed 
that the passage he was to secure was for an English- 
woman, naming a widow lady in Allahabad. 

The general had been a lavish master, and Aimée 
was not without shrewdness, and she had managed 
to gather together a comfortable little sum, which 
was quietly transferred toa bank whose drafts would 
be promptly honoured in England, 

Everything being ready, without any one about 
her having the slightest suspicion of her intended 
flight, Aimée paused for her first false move, as re- 
gards her personal interest. 

She had engaged a palanquin and bearers in the 
name of the widow lady; had provided a dress to 
simulate that person’s, had even made an errand to 
account for her absence for a few days, and in every 
arrangement showed the subtle cunning of an able 
strategist ; but at the very last minute a burning de- 
sire to gloat over her enemy’s discomfiture came upon 
her, and she yielded to the temptation. 

She found means to obtain entrance to Adam's pri- 
son, and was finally admitted into the prisoner's cell, 
and locked in there alone with him. 

This was done upon the prisoner’s request to the 
governor of the place, who comprehended at once the 
wild hope that came to the accused when he hastily 
whispered: 

dex some one to listen, and take down what is 
said |” 

“ Well, Sahib Adam, I hope you find your new 
quarters comfortable,” she said, with mocking cour- 
tesy of manner, as she turned her flashing eyes upon 
the pale, grave prisoner, who confronted her with an 
air of grand diguity despite his misfortune. 

“It might be better, woman,” returned he, coldly, 
“and it might be worse. An innocent conscience 
will make even a prison cheerful!” 

“ It does not always save from the gallows though,” 
she returned, with a sneer. “The sabib did not 
think so soon to change places when he locked 
Aimée into his closet with those fierce threats. Ah, 
ha! it is Hy-turn to threaten!’ 





“Your turn,” repeated Adam, contemptuously, 


“ What have you to do with it? What power have 
you, a poor heathen creature like you? Itis our 
English laws that will try me, aud discover my inno- 
cence.” 

His cool contempt seemed to madden her. 

“ But who brought it about?” she screamed. “ Do 
you not see who brought it about, and put the law 
on the right scent? It was I who found out what 
had become of the general. It was I who set Bimble- 
combe to work, And it is I who have woven the fatal 
web of evidence!” 

“ There is no fatal evidence,” returned Adam, find- 
ing it hard to assume the indifference and coolness 
which seemed to produce the desired effect and anger 
her into all forgetfulness of prudence. “ ‘The general 
died from the effects of a fallfrom his horse, This 
the investigation will prove. That he wished his 
death concealed, and made me promise to follow out 
the course he marked, is a matter that rests with his 
memory. For Sir Richard can prove all I assert. 
When the trial comes on all this will beshown. [ 
rest easy because I am innocent, and know that I shall 
soon be free.’ 

“But what of the dagger wounds—the wounds 
made with your dagger ?”’ she asked, triumphantly. 

“There were none such on the body,” answered 
Adam, trying to hide his excited interest in the reply 
she should make. 

“Were there not? But there are now, and the 
stained dagger is taken from the napkin, where I 
placed it. All your innocent talk will drop idle and 
useless before that evidence. I tell you, Sahib Adam, 
your time has come, and my hatredis gratified. Re- 
member when you stand on the gallows that Aimée 
sent youthere. And take this pleasant little news 
to comfort you until that hour comes. It is but the 
least of my cunning deeds. I go to look after the 
welfare of the sahib captain in England, and—and— 
I have the wonderful belt already waiting for me!” 

The last words, spoken ina low, taunting voice, 
produced their intended effect. 

Adam dropped his air of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, and, turning ghastly pale, sprang towards 
her, stretching out his manacled hauds in impotent 
wrath, 

“ Serpent, fiend! 
manded, hoarsely. 

“It is not in vain I followed your interesting 
history,” she continued, ‘ Perhaps you will under- 
stand now all you dared when you provoked Aimée’s 
vengeance, Youremember the day, long ago, when 
you laid your audacious bands upon me, and put woe 
out of the general’s chamber, calling me low aud 
hard names? I left my teeth-marks on your wrists, 
but I went down on my knees and vowed to have 
deeper vengeance upon you. The goddess of ven- 
geance favoured me, surely. I could not have asked 
for things to happen more favourably, No, I do uot 
believe you murdered my master. I know it was not 
your hand that drove the dagger into his breast—but 
you will be hung for it. And itis Aimée’s doing. I 
give you joy of the situation, SahibAdam! <AudI 
have the honour to wish you # merry end,” 

She gave one last flashing, vengeful glance, 
courtesied with an ironical smile playing about her 
lips, and knocked loudly upon the door for the guard. 

He was a little time in coming, but presently the 
iron-clamped door swung open, and she was given 
free egress. \ 

“Has any one heard? Has any one listened ?” 
asked Adam, in an agony of suspense. 

The guard stared at him stupidly. 

“ Send in the officer, I beg of you, 
prisoner. 

But that gentleman had gone away, and did not 
return for two hours, aud then was too busy in writ- 
ing dispatches to his superior to attend to his sum- 
mons. 

Nothing was left for Adam but to bear his anxiety 
as patiently as possible, aud wait for future develop- 
ments.* 

Just at dusk there came a sharp click against his 
grated window, and going to it he found a small stone 
on the outside. 

By dint of much fruitless effort, but eventually suc- 
cessful management, he contrived to raise the win- 
dow sash, and grasp the stone in his fingers. 

To unwind the paper was an easier matter. That 
done, he read by the last lingering rays of light the 
following lines : 

** Do not sleep to-night. Be ready and watchful, 
and your prison doorsshall beopenedfor you. Time 
alone will reveal your iunocence. A prompt trial 
would ensure your conviction, and you must 
escape.” “ A FRIEND IN NEED.” 

“Escape!” muttered Adam, indignantly. ‘Fly 
like a guilty man! Whatdo they take me for?” 

But the next moment he remembered Aimée’s only 
half-veiled insinuation concerning the belt, and felt 
as if wind and wave, and steam had not swiftness 


What do you mean?” he de- 


implored tho 
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enough to take him on to prevent the most fatal of 


catastrophes. 

“T will remain awake,” he decided, “ and yield my- 
self to this unknown guidance. Perhaps it is Sir 
Richard’s secret agents. I will be in readiness, and 
I will accept the deliverance however it comes. 
When I have secured the belt and Algeron’s future, 
T can come back and face this cruel accusation.” 

So he was alert and vigilant, pacing softly to and 
tro along his cell while the darkness gathered and 
deepened, and the hours slipped slowly away. His 
newly kindled hopes died out, however, when mid- 
night passed, and no manifestation came from any 
side, . 

“It is a cruel hoax,” he murmured, bitterly, “I 
might have known better.” 

And he leaned wearily against the barred door, and 
rubbed his dry and aching eyes while his heart sank 
heavily. 

At that very instant he felt a little tremor in the 
stout plank, and became aware that the bolts with- 
out were slipping almost noiselessly. He leaned for- 
ward breathlessly as the door slowly and cautiously 
unclosed. A dim figure stood on the threshold and 
beckoned, 

‘* Who are you?” asked Adam, in a whisper. 

“Your deliverer. Ask no more, but come,” was 
returned in the same suppressed whisper. 

Adam’s doubts were in nowise solved or relieved, 
but be hesitated no longer. He stepped forward, 
and passed over the threshold, and stood waiting his 
unknown friend’s movements. The latter locked the 
door, and put the key in his pocket, and then held 
out his hand.. Comprehending that it was to serve 
for his guidance, Adam gave his own into it unhesi- 
tatingly, and was thus led along in the darkness. 
Not a sign of the guard could be seen or heard, 
though but an hour before Adam had heard his 
monotonous tramp along that passage-way. Thus 
was it even out into the courtyard, through the 
gateway, where uo one hitherto had been able to pass 
night or day without the countersign. 

Adam’s heart was thumping wildly in his bosom, 
but the hand that held his so firmly was cool and 
steady, and his guide’s steps never faltered nor 
tripped. 

Vut in the long street, which terminated in the 
parade ground, were still silence and emptiness. 

They hurried on, and there at least was something 
living moving. 

It was almost a relief, for all it boded discovery, 
for Adam to see the black shape coming towards 
them, so strangely depressing was the dead oblivion 
that seemed to have fallen over the barracks, which 
were usually astir and vigilaut even throughout the 
night. 

‘It was only a horse, as the little whinny he gave 
apon recognizing a friend testified. 

It wag his own Dobbin. 

Adam recognized him at once, and stretched out 
his hands, which the intelligent creature responded 
to by rubbing his head against hisshoulder aud whin- 
neying again. 

Master and beast were left a singlé instant to the 
fond caress—then Adam’s companion drew out the 
key, and unlocked the handcuffs, and spoke for the 
first time audibly, 

“‘Now your hands are free. Mount and away to- 
wards Calcutta. At the first dawk station you will 
find the mildawk with a permit for your passage with 
the driver. Do not show yourself iu Calcutta, bat 
hasten to the steamer. You'll catch her, without doubt, 
and your passage is secured, Your horse’s hoofs are 
muffled now. A few miles away and you can free 
them, and go more swiftly. Farewell.” 

“But whom am I to thank for all this kind- 
ness?” asked Adam, eagerly, “Tell me your name 
at least, that when I return may offer some recom- 
pense.” 

“I am but the agent of some influential friend of 
yours in Calcutta. If it be right you will probably 
learn all about it,” was the hasty reply. “ Loge none 
of the precious time in idle talk.” 

Adam leaped promptly upon the saddle, and turned 
Dobbin’s head towards the road, At the same minute 
he heard the challenge of the guard down at the bar- 
racks, and glancing back saw each sentry pacing at 
his post without the gate. 

Rubbing his eyes as if scarcely convinced he was 
not the victim of some sorcerer's spell, Adam took his 
last look, and then dashed away, exulting in the con- 
sciousness of escape from imminent peril, and rejoi- 
cing to find that the footfalls of the horse left scarcely 
a sound to warn of their passage. 

He had a long and tiresome ride, but found the 
government dawk waiting, its driver evidently con- 
sidering him a person of much importance, a bearer 
of private dispatches—an impression which his pas- 
eenger made no effort to remove, 

At every pause they found fresh horses waiting 
for them, and there was not an half-hour's unneces- 





sary delay, and so on the very day of the steamer's 
departure Adam found himself upon her deck, claim- 
ing the state-room which had been bespoken. 

Completely worn out with fatigue of body and 
mental anxiety, Adam retired to his berth and’ slept 
the whole day through, undisturbed by the noise and 
bustle of the departure from the wharf. 

It was only when they had nearly reached the 
mouth of the river that he roused himself, and began 
to feel any interest in bis new surroundings, Then 
he rose and attempted to rid his clothing of the dust 
and soil it had received in his journey. It was here 
that he discovered the thoughtful kindness of his un- 
known friend. A portmanteau filled with clothing, 
bearing the same name as the steamer ticket which 
his rescuer had put into his hand, was resting under 
his berth. A purse well filled was also provided for 
his need. 

Greatly improved by the alteration thus enabled 
to make in his present appearance, Adam laid his 
hand on the door knob and had partially opened it 
when he was arrested as by a powerful spell. Arich 
but imperious voice was speaking to the stewardess 
froma berth beyond. Adam closed the door promptly. 
He had no desire for eyewitness to his astonishment. 

It was Aimée herself ! 

He sat down and gave himself to an anxious and 
careful examination of the situation, profoundly 
grateful for the chance which had given him warning 
before he had discovered himself to her malignant 
eye—uuless, indeed, she had already found him out. 
Of this last, however, he had no real fear. It hardly 
seemed possible, and he resolved there should be no 
farther carelessness on his part. He called in the 
cabin waiter when he heard him passing the door, 
and, speaking in a very low as well as feigned voice, 
made known to him his illness, aud desire for per- 
fect seclusion. 

A generous fee procured prompt arrangements to 
meet all his wishes, and thus far Adam felt secure, 
with the advantage on his own side, since he meant 
to keep a close watch upon Aimée’s movements with- 
out allowing her to suspect his presence. 

A little accident, however, as is so often the case 
with the best matured and most carefully executed 
plans, overturned everything he had arranged with 
such prudent care. 

At the very close of the voyage one morning early 
there came from the deck the ever-thrilling cry: 

“Man overboard!” And directly there was a 
hurried rash to the deck from crew and passengers 
alike. Adam waited until he was quite positive that 
her door had been opened and closed again, and then 
softly unlatched his own, and stepped out into the 
passage-way, anxious to hear the result of the effort 
at rescue, and pretty sure that he should be able to 
make it out by listening to the hoarse shouts of the 
officers. He had gone too far to retreat when he 
heard the click of the key in her door, and knew that 
it was swinging open, 

Still hoping that it was not the enemy he dreaded, 
he turned slowly, keeping his face averted. 

But it was Aimée herself, and no other. Shecrossed 
the cabiu floor with that graceful, swaying motion so 
peculiar to herself, aud spoke in her soft, seductive 
voice: 

“ Can you tell me what has happened, sir? I fear 
something very sad and alarming.” 

She had not reeognized him yot, but evidently be-~ 
lieved him one of the passengers with whom she 
could simply claim a speaking acquaintauce, Adam, 
in utter desperation, answerdd low: 

“I do not know. I will go and see.’ 

And turning, hastened to the companion-way, en- 
deavouring still to conceal from her a full view of his 
features. He fancied he had attained his object, 
when, with a tiger leap, she bounded after him, and 
clutched his arm fiercely. 

“Sahib Adam!” she hissed. “I hate you too 
much not to know you anywhere, though I would as 
soon have looked to see the prison in which I left you 
transported as to see you here,” 

Adam shook off her clutching fingers, 

“Madam,” he said, “ you are mistaken, or you 
have lost your senses.” 

She laughed fiercely as she answered: 

“Mistaken! Aimée never mistakes her friends or 
her enemies.” 

And with this she turned and walked slowly back 
to her state-room. 


CHAPTER XXII, 

Tue little episode uyon the ride home rather 
deepened than diverted the gloomy restraiut that had 
fallen upon the spirits of the party at the ruin upon 
Madame Roscoe's return with Ethel and Frank, who 
both wore a sort of rueful look as if culprits detected 
in wrong: doing. 

“So the old cottage will have new tenants!” ex- 
claimed Ethel, glad to find a subject safe to talk upon 
without brioging upon herself one ef her mother’s 





reproachful looks, or Captain Vausittant’s teudor 
one’s, which were alike to be dreaded. “TI do believe 
that girl had the most perfect face I ever saw. Don’t 
you think so, Uncle Guy?” 

Colonel Blenkarne started nervously as his name 
was called, and came out of some deep maze into 
which his thoughts had wandered. 

“ What did you say, Ethel? A beautiful face—oh, 
yes, very beautiful.” 

“But not to be spoken of in that tame tone,” re- 
turned Ethel, playfully, “It roused my enthusiasm. 
I — saw any one before half so lovely, did 
you ”” 

He sighed and turned away his face, but did not 
answer, 

“Ah, Ihave conquered. You know you cannot 
truthfully say you have,” she persisted, bending for- 
ward to look archly into his eyes, “now can you, 
Uncle Guy ?” 

“TI cannot truthfally say I have not,” he answered, 
in @ deep, hoarse tone. “ I have seen just such a face, 
just so perfect in contour, so wondrously lovely in 
tint.and expression. The resemblance struck me at 
once!” 

“Good Heavens, Guy, what an absurd fancy !” ex- 
claimed Madame Roscoe, bending out and looking 
back at Daisy, who was still following behind 
the carriage. “Do you not see this girl has 
blue eyes and brown hair? What a fuss you are 
making, Ethel, over a very ordinary-looking girl.” 

Ethel glanced at ber uucle’s pale face and sighed. 
Was there nothing she could say but some buried 
ghost must rise up? She fell buck into her own 
gloomy and anxious thoughts, and was silent, wliile 
her uncle stared off fiercely into the blank sky, and 
her mother watched him uneasily, Even Captain 
Vansittant seemed to share the general restraint, for 
he leaned: back in the carriage and shaded his face 
with his hands, aud after one bending out to glance 
behind, he seemed to shrink into as small compass as 
possible, as if afraid of recognition. 

It was a relief to reach home and to attend to the 
little household duties there. 

Ethel lingered a long time over them, willing 
enough to leave to her mother the entertainment of 
their guests, for she was almost as reluctant now to 
give Frank Osborne an opportunity for a private word 
as to permit any advance on the part of her Hast In- 
dian suitor. 

She ran up hastily to her own chamber to cool 
her hot cheeks and to smoothe out the rumpled hair, 
and took a féw moments to throw herself upon the 
bed, and, burying her face in her hands, to pray fer- 
vently for right guidance in this painfal and diM- 
cult experience which had so unexpectedly confronted 
her. 

Ethel was a clear-eyed, steady-minded, conscien- 
tious girl, who was not easily bewilderedor puzzled. 
But from her very childhood she had taught herself 
to yield her own wishes and prejudices to those of 
her friends. She had looked upon it as her especial 
mission to soothe and cheer and brighten the hard 
and gloomy circumstances that might threaten her 
mother and brother. It was then peculiarly painful 
to think of refusing to give them this first brilliant 
hope, to turn aside the hand which offered them the 
first tangible good, to deny them the fortune for which 
they bad sighed so long and vainly—all from purely 
personal motives. 

She shuddered at the very thought and called her- 
self a selfish monster that she could think of it for a 
single moment. 

But there rose up before her shivering heart the 
stern truth that she shrank with loathiug from this 
man who must become her husband, to give to her 
friends the great blessings they so eagerly desired. 
That she shrank from him—alas, worse than that, that 
her whole heart turned fondly to another, 

A soft thrill. of tender joy stole through that heart 
even amid its unhappiness, to recall the manly de- 
claration Frank Osborne had made. 

Poor little Ethel! 

The battle was fiercer and more trying than she 
had anticipated. 

Her mother’s voice calling to her from the hall be- 
low roused her, and she hurried down in answer 
to it. 

She saw Frank's eye glance a swift and tender in- 
quiry concerning her pale cheeks, but seized the 
first pretext for escaping it. Colonel Blenkarno was 
distracted, and wandered off into the garden, and she 
was therefore spared his keen scrutiny. She joined 
the conversation, scarcely knowing what she said, 
except that she managed to laugh a good deal and 
appear gay. 

“Dear Ethel,” said her mother to Captain Van- 
sittant, “she has, after all, the Blenkarne wit and 
grace, How I long to see her the admired centre of 
a brilliant circle !” 

* Which will shortly be,” returned he, with a bold 
aud confident smile. 
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Ethel heard, and her cheek flushed, and a little 
quiver stirred her lip. 

Frauk Osborne had likewise caught the words. He 
looked at her wistfully and then rose. 

“ After all,” he said, “I believe 1 mus#deny my- 





scli the pleasure of a longer stey.. I ought to return 
now.’’ 
scarcely made a pretence at de- 
taining him, She was more tham willing—anxious 
that he should go—and her polite speech was # very 
timents.. 

Aubrey followed to the door with his sister, whe 
had taken his: Mand, and thus gently urged him that 

Did she mean it f@ prevent a private word im Rer 
ear? Frank sighed as he shook ber hand in saying: 
one instant, and then coloured eximson to ler — 
forehead, dropping them — if sie had 

“T hope you willnot forget wietl said to-dag,” le 

siook hor head sadly and turned hastily 
ape ro | in, his: own happy 
thing and 

lle put his arm axound’ his sisterand @itwined her- 

there at the doom. 
you ats 

to prove our sunbeamband blessings, . 
he spoke with yow torday. Is it mot 
lation that. havealaos! j 
happy; hew very happy we shelf all be. Sadi we 
suddenly, with her eyes stil? fixed on i 
retreating figures i reek lewe you. 
that thie Capa Vansittant has really tite gewver to 

change 2 Weaeems te 
me you are all accepting- mere 
should be more reliable proof, 

“Uncle Guy has every assurance that he asks of 
the identity of this General Vansittant, and of the 
anxiety of his son for hastening the marriage is another 
proof, We have certainly no inducements to offer 
mise to him of great riches when the two lives are 

nited in their claim,” returned Aubrey, “If there 
company your hand in another direction, one might 
raise the suspicion. As it is I see no room for ques- 
until thereis full proof, The letter must soon arrive 
answering all Uncle Guy's questivns aud explaining 

Ethel sighed deeply and turned her eyes upon his 
face now, for Frank’s lithe, graceful form had disap- 

“There is a little more time for me then,” she 
said. “Oh, Aubrey, give me all the time you can,” 
interest. 

“Why, Ethel, one would think you were not pleased 
that our only fear was needless, that you find this 
unexpected suitor pleasant and agreeable.” 
of this sudden marriage be startling and distasteful ?” 
she returned, earnestly. ‘“ You surely canvot think 
learned to—love him?” 

And here her voice faltered beneath a rising accu- 
another with scarcely longer acquaintance ? 

Aubrey was startled by her downcast face, and 

“] knew it was too beautiful to come true,” ex- 
claimed he, bitterly. “I might have known better. 
are ail to sink back into our poverty and obscurity.” 

He did not know how cruelly this speech fell upon 

Ethel writhed as if a blow had wounded her, and 
ber generous, unselfish heart throbbed wildly. 
not mean that. But I want to be sure of everything, 
Oh, Aubrey, think how dreadful it would be for me 
youor my mother.” 

“ You do not love him ?” demanded Aubrey. 
love him. I must do myself that justice at least. I 
would not—I never should marry him except for the 
fortune the marriage brings. For myself, my own 
part, I would turn away both from the husband and 


Madame Roseoe 
thin veil for hex true senti 
way. 
the adieux, upon which she lifted the sly eyes for 
something treasenable in: 
remarked, softly. 

She 

no more than im am wlltap hon. 

taking. 

“ Dear Ethel,’” snidi he, “ now, ae 
at last we are to-eseape: out of the Fetal 
shall owe it to: 

7 it alf, Aubrey, 
make such @ wondenful: for us 

Where fw aie 

fortune, or the emeralds ?” 
validity of the promises his letter makes. The very 
Lim on our own part. They only come from the pro- 

uld be any mercen motive, any fortune to. ac- 
tioning. However, we shall not commit ourselves 
all.” 
peared, 

He looked. down into her face with a new and keen 
with the idea. I gathered from Uncle Guy’s talk 

“ And might not that all be, and yet the prospect 
that under such brief acquaintance 1 have already 
sation from within her own heart. Had she not loved 
troused to vague uneasiness. 
You do not love him; you will not marry him. We 
the quivering, achivg beart beside him. 

“No, no!’ she cried. “I did not say that—I did 
to marry him and find I have been of no service to 

“No, Aubrey,” returned Ethel, firmly. “1 do not 
sake of making you avd my mother"happy with the 
the fortune. I will tell you that much truth now.” 
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“But you care for no one else, that is certain,” 
pursued Aubrey, eagerly; ‘and you could learn to 
love him, especially when he gives you a beautiful 
home, and everything that wealth commands. Dear, 
innocent recluse that you are, you know nothing of 
the fascinations of the world, of its fine array, its 
glittering spells. You willbe happy, Ethel. It would 
be madness in you to refuse this gracious opportunity 
so marvellously brought about—I am sure it would. 
As your brother, your guardian, I should be remiss 
to counsel you any other way than to accept it. If 
you loved another it would be different.” 

Ethel’s lips: parted softly. Should she tell him ? 
Ho was her brother;,and his own heart would surely 
plead for hers. But even while the tender confes» 
er acum on her lips, he spoke again and chilled 

“ Yes, I am sure it will be the best for yous am® I 
@m sure it would kill our poor mother to be 
‘pointed now. Itis only a girl’s shyness. The idem 

been brought forward startlingly. We won’t sug 
anything more aboutit until the letters come, and 
thet time you will be used to the thought. Our 
wilDese will blossom out befere the world’s adm 
ing egesa very queen of fas “a 
he drew her fondly to and whispered 


low: 
“ My beautiful Christabel shaifitendh. you. how tobe 
gay and fashionable.” 


“ Your Christabel!” repeated’ thal. “Have you | 


?”” 
“Wot yet; but Ishall have the ieariiwlen you have 
ee ae my lead again im the! 
Wo! ‘ 

‘© De you. Inve her very much?” questioned: poor 


“Bethan than my life!” he setnrned, fervently. 
ra circumstances called upon you to 


ee ee ae on sheasked. “Supposing that 
this their wae a lady,and i was you who 
were aaliedi to ee ee 

“ How? eam I tell with @ men’s im- 


ken: to her 


wey of turning his back wpon an unpleasant 
“there is no such trying demand mad 


subject ; 
upon me. 

Poor little Ethel dropped her hold upon his arm 
and went siowly into the house. No; the demand 
was. not upon him—only upon her. And it would kill 
her mother to be thrust down from her pinnacle of 
hope. ‘These thoughts pressed heavily upon her as 
she returned to the little parlour, and made her yield 
passively when Madame Roscoe whispered in her 
ear: 

“You know, dear Ethel, what we expect of you. 
Go with Captain Vansittant, if he asks you, to the 
garden. He has something to say to you.” 

And so, when the East Indian awkwardly proposed 
that she should show him a plant in the garden 
about which her mother had been speaking to him, 
she silently led the way, though her cheek grew 
pale and her heart beat painfully with suspense and 
dread. 

It was no easy matter, evidently, on his part, for 
he was nervous and embarrassed, and made half a 
dozen attempts before he succeeded in fulfilling his 
object, and saying bluntly at last : 

‘+ T euppose you understand all about General Van- 
sittant’s wishes, Miss Ethel. I am quite ready and 
willing to fulfil them myself, and I hope you feel the 
same way about it. I know your family all approve, 
and I trust you have no objections.” 

She had walked beside him passively, without lift- 
ing her eyes from the ground, and through all his 
nervous trepidation had retained a still, grave way 
that had by no means relieved his embarrassment. 
But she looked up now, and kept her eyes on his 
face, while she said : 

“ You seek me, Captain Vansittant, because your 
father sent you, not because your heart in any way 
has an especial interest in me; so you cannot be hurt 
when I say that I must have some substantial proof 
of the promised result before I consent to such a 
marriage.” 

He stared at her asif he had not obtained the re- 
motest hint of her meaning, 

** You don’t say—that—you refuse to marry me?” 
stammered he, presently, as if the idea were alto- 
gether too preposterous for belief. 

“I don’t say that—I dare not,” auswered Ethc 
wistfully ; “but I ask, how do I know that what you 
promise will be fulfilled? How am I sure even that 
you are really General Vansittant’s son, and not an 
impostor ?” 

She had spoken the last hastily, not with any de- 
finite thought or suspicion. She was therefore the 
more unprepared for its effect upon him. 

He started back, his face growing livid and then 
ghastly, his eyes rolling wildly. 

Exceedingly alarmed as well as astonished, Ethel 
misinterpreted bis emotion, and took its craven 





terror and guilt for violent anger at the audacity of 


her speech, She thought of her mother’s displeasure 
—_ possible ruin of all their hopes, and hastily 
1d; 

“T beg your pardon, Captain Vansittant. You have 
aright to be angry with me, but I scarcely knew 
he 9 3 was saying. I really did not mean a word 

He was wiping away tho beads of perspiration that 
covered his forehead, but managed to only in a co- 
ne tenon ho 

ope not, Miss Roscoe. I will try to 
forget that you have spoken so. But pray 7 myer 
‘tey me im such a way again. I believe, if I had had 
the-pewer, I should have flown away to Calcutta and 
You would have never seen me or the promised for- 
tun@agasin.” 

If was ® consummation not very harrowing for 
Ethel to contemplate, but she thought of Aubrey and 
her mother, and kept silance, 

, He kad by this time recevored his audacity. 

“Well,” he ask-3, “do we understand each other 
yet? If the letters we are-expecting prove satisiac- 
tery are you ready amd willing to fulfil your part, to 

your mother's wish ?’”* 

“E shall try to be willing,” answered Ethel. 

“That is, you willnot refies te merry me 7” 

“T shall not refuse to marry yen,” she repeated, in 
& Voice thet. sounded: ae dreary ag the wind just then 
ee ae throug li the pine boughsof the wood 


her « curious look and-terned towards the 
Rouse, but stepped baclt the memiimstant to offer her 
hi@orm. She took. it im silence, and thus she entered 
the hall where Madame Roscoe stved, 


her face glowing 
Pie took it for granted that everything had been 
y avranged, and stretciied out ber hands 
slightly theatrical f . , 
blessings: apon you, my children!” 
“Dear mamma!” began Hiirel, in a fone of dis- 


teessed remonstrance. 

But her mothergeve no heed either to her grieved 
Bioks: or tone, only went on in an excited tremor of 
joptut anticipation : 

“ We shall be happy at last. We shall triumph 
over our enemies. Weshall prove tothe world that 
we are true Blenkarnes, for all these years of ob- 
scurity! Ah! I can scarcely trust. the joyful aseur- 
ance! My darling Ethel, you will see your motior 
happy again!” 

The East Indian looked at her half-wonderingly, 
half-contemptuously, but said, triumphautly : 

“She does not refuse to marry me!” 

“ Of course she does not. She is my darling Ethel,” 
returned. Madame Roscoe, confidently. 

What was there for generous-souled, warm-hearted 
little Ethel to say after this? She returned her 
mother’s kiss with quivering lips, aud crept away as 
soun as possible, feeling as if an iron cage had riseu 
up around her, whose bars could only be broken by 
means of some unknown magic spell, and which was 
shutting out from her everything beautiful and 
precious. If they had not been blinded by the glare 
of their own ambitious hopes both mother and 
brother must have read the hidden anguish of thosa 
gentle downcast eyes. Colonel Blenkarne would 
have had clear vision, but he had gone wandering up 
the garden, ands when he returned he did not enter 
the house atall, but, with pale and agitated face, 
hurried by the windows and took the road towards 
town. He bad had his own adventure, and was too 
excited to bear any questioning. 

The face he had seen in the lane, and especially the 
poise of the head, and the carriage of the slender, 
erect form, had recalled oldev memories that almost 
drove him mad, and he had hurried away from the 
observation of all curious or even friendly eyes to in- 
dulge alono in the bitter regrets, the poignant sorrow 
they revived within him. 

Ho walked aimlessly along past the beds of the old 
and somewhat neglected garden, and started, while a 
fierce rush of crimson staiued his very forehead, to 
find himself standing near the summit of the great 
embankment which looked down upon the Blenkarne 
grounds, ; 

No one ever went so far on the Manor House side. 

The grass was tangled with wind andrain in a wide 
belt between the garden and the top of the vine- 
draped embankment. No wandering step ever trampled 


‘ down its rank growti, and not even the scythe of the 


mower was allowed to venture there. 

The Manor House meant to show its own proud 
disdain quite as distinctly as the grand mansion had 
doue. The birds and the bees and the insects held 
carnival there the year round, and had no fear of dis- 
turbance. ‘ 

Guy Blenkarne stood rooted to tho spot, his melan- 
choly eyes roving around, balf in horror, half in loug- 
ing. He stopped to count the years that had come 
aud gone since he had stood even thus near to the 





old grounds whose every nook and crauny had been 
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familiar and dear from boyhood into manhood. How 
well he knew the cool, shady dell below! What 
sweet music that little crystal thread of a brook had 
sung to him asit slipped along through the waving 
grass and the noddivg cowslips and the tall brakes! 
He groaned aloud as he recalled it. Could he ever 
forget who had met him there? Who had smiled 
joyously over the great blue violets as he gathered 
and heaped them in her lap? Just such as the grace- 
ful girl in the lane, though with darker eyes and 
tresses, and 60 gentle and sweet and tender. Oh, 
was it possible so black a heart accompanied that 
angel guise? Now, as then, it seemed a@ contradic - 
tion too monstrous for belief. 

Stung by the fierce pang of these recollections ho 
burried on again, and stood upon the very summit, 
bending down. 

“T will see the place once more,” he cried, 
hoarsely, “let it be whose it will, I will go there 
ence more.” 

And acting promptly on the thought, he lowered 
himself down, catching recklessly at twisted vine and 
knotted root, until, panting, and yet shivering with a 

vague horror at his own temerity, he stood at the 
bottom. 

Neglect and desolation faced:him, for all that 
vegetation rau riot in unhampered glee, Seventeen 
years had wrought wonderful changes. ‘The open 

epaces were all filled up with a young undergrowth. 
‘The trees that had only then afforded pleasant shade, 
now lifted up their heads and stretched out their 
branches and interlaced their boughs until a ver- 
darous roof kept ont the sunlight and hid the sky. 
A chill and damp hung over all things. The brook 
was there; he heard it purling along in a low 
murmur that was drearier in his ears than death, but 
great hassocks of wiry grass and miniature forests 
of brake hid it from sight. A crow up in the boughs 
above flapped his black wings, and with a dismal 
croak went soaring away. 

The intruder pushed his way through the bushes, 
which were laced together by the creeping vines that 
made their insidious way over and under, and 
eccasionally leaped triumphantly the space-ways, 
and hung acress, dangling iow or stretching upward. 
A black nightmare horror seemed upon him, and it 
culminated when he suddenly found himself con- 
fronted by the weird Nemesis, its pointing finger 
almost touching hie face, 

Overcome by the surprise, and his strong emotions, 
he staggered back, and then sank down, and covering 
his face with both hands, groaned aloud 

There was a rustle frem the other sitle, a little stir, 
and a black figure, prose also upon the Aap turf. 
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(AIMER’S TRIUMPH.] 


rose up slowly, and @ pale face, with eyes as wild with 
avguish as his own, looked over to him. 

* Ernestine!” 

“Guy!” 

These exclamations were torn from either before 
pride had time to assert its cruel rule. His face was 
full of yearning tenderness—hers wistful, grieved, im- 
ploring. 

Half-unconscious of the meaning of the action he 
stretched out his arms, and she, equally forgetful, took 
a step towards him. 

But the gray, stern, vengeful Nemesis was between 
them still. 

Her eye turned to it, and she stopped, shuddering 
from head to foot, asif the pointing tiuger had threats 
for her also. 

Colonel Blenkarne misinterpreted the action. His 
forehead flushed beneath the hot tide of haughty ire. 
His arms fell slowly, a sueer curled his lip. 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon for intruding upon 
these grounds,” he said. “I cannot tcll what mad- 
ness sent me here after seventeen years’ absence, 
But at least I have verified my conjectures. Ihave 
always thought of them as haunted by the ghosts of 
all horrible things. And I find itso, I find it so!” 
he repeated, passionately. ‘‘ But your grim statue 
points wrongfully. If it threatens falsehood and 
treachery and crafty deceit, let it point towards your 
stately home, my Lady Blenkarne, to the gilded prize 
for which you sacrificed honour andintegrity! For, 
if there is justice in the dealings of Providence, the 
curse wiil yet fall upon you for the deadly woe you 
wrought.” 

He spoke vehemently, his voice full of bitterness. 

Lady Blenkarne’s white lips moved, but at first no 
sound came from them. 

“ You are silent. It is no wonder,” he went on, 
impetuously. “ Well indeed may the mé@mories of this 
place rise up to chill you. It was an innocent girl 
who roved here with me, I will believe that. I could 
never have worshipped you so madly had there been 
any hypocrisy in your heart then. Oh, fatal, fatal am- 
bition that changed an angel into a seductive syren, 
whose arts were fatal as the breath of the deadly 
nightshade! How can you look me in the face know- 
ing what your cruel machinations have brought about ? 
Where is the happy circle you found here? Ralph, 
Aubrey, Guy—all alike ruined, ruined in heart and 
life! May Heaven forgive you! Ernestine—Ernes- 
tine—oh, that I had followed you innocent to your 
grave and wept away my life, still doving aud trust- 
ing you!” 

He stopped abruptly, for his voice grew husky, and 
then broke down entirely. 





White and rigid she had stood before him, but a 
startled —— was stealing into those magnificent 
eyes. She lifted her hand with her own queenly im- 
periousness of gesturo, At last she found voice. 

“ Colonel Blenkarne,”she said, slowly, “ your words 
are a strange. Do you accuse me of falseness— 

ou 


“ How can I help it ?” he answered, drearily. “ Wil? 
anything explain away what has happened? Is not 
the miserable past ineffaceable—the weary present 
plainly read? You are my Lady Blenkarne, rich, 
honoured, triumphant, bet, oh! you are not happy— 
youcannot be happy! I am bold to say it, for my 
conviction is strong and sure, you might have beens 
better, truer woman, and a happier one, had you beer. 
content with my love and devotion, and shut your 
heart to the accursed wiles of ambition and pride.” 

A fierce glitter was in her eyes now ; a single spot 
of crimson burut hotly in her otherwise pallid cheek ; 
er breast was heaving stormily. 

“How dare you ?” she cried, at length. “ How 
dare you insult me so? It is too much—and from 

you! 

Still again he misinterpreted her meaning. He 
thought it excited her scorn that he dared say such 
words to the lady of Blenkarne Terrace. 

He lifted his head proudly. 

“T think myself it was extremely daring in me to 
venture here. But I will take my leave now, My 
curiosity is gratified, and you may be sure that the 
experiment will not be repeated. I have the honour 
to wish your ladyship good day.” 

And saying this he turned, and hurried back to the 
foot of the wall, and clambered up to the top at the 
risk of life and limb, and dashed down by the Manor 
House, and made no pause until he found himself in 
his own private room, from which even Jones was 
locked out until late in the evening. 

My lady stoed like one turning to stone, except 
for the wild anguish of those dark, magnificent 
eyes, and never stirred until Frank Osborne’s voice 
was heard calling her name in anxious, frightened 
tones. Then she made her way slowly out to meet 
him. 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated he. “ You cannot 
imagine how frightened I have been. I have just 
arrived home, and your maid told me that no one had 
seen you since morning, though noue of the carriages 
were away.” 

She smiled mournfully, 

“You should never be alarmed by my freaks. I 
am sorry for it, though it is grateful too to know that 
there is some one who is interested in my behalf.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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ADRIEN LEROY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” etc., etc. 


—_>—_— 
CHAPTER XV. 
If all the world be worth the winning, 
Think, oh, think it worth enjoying. Dryden, 

“Ts it a Rubens or is it not? that is the question,” 
drawled Mr. Paxhorn, dropping his eyeglass and 
turning from a long survey of a picture which had 
been hung in the Lady Merivale’s drawing-room, and 
was now being inspected and criticized by a select 
group of connoisseurs, to wit, Mr. Paxhorn, who was 
an authority upon all matters of art, and whose word 
went for a great deal, perhaps more than it was worth; 
two or three artists; Lord Merivale himself, who 
knew nothing about bis last purchase, save that it 
was rather worn and dirty looking, and that on the 
whole he should consider it dear, if he spoke his 
mind freely, at a five-pound note; the Marquis of 
Standon and young Pomfrey. 

“ Yes, that is the question,” repeated the marquis ; 
“a splendid face. I should vote it genuine.” 

“It’s extremely dirty and—and worn out, isn’t it ?” 
suggested Lord Merivale, covering a yawn, and won- 
dering what on earth it mattered if the old thing were 
painted by Rubens or any other brother of the brush, 

‘Heathen !” exclaimed his beautiful wife, tapping 
him with her fan—it was nearing midsummer and 
London was hot—“ you are incorrigible. Dirty! why, 
that is tone.” 

“Ah, no doubt,” said the earl, turning away and 
gazing up at a bull by Potter; “I don’t know any- 
thing about it, I admit.” 

‘TI tell you who could pronounce,” said Pomfrey. 

“Who?” asked the marquis. 

“Adrien Leroy,” replied Pomfrey. “He is an 
artist, you know—or perhaps you don’t know, for he 
keeps all his talents as secret as if they were crimes.” 

‘A modesty quite unfashionable,” murmured Lady 
Merivale, whose face had flushed the slightest in the 
world at the sudden mention of Adrien's name. 

_* Yes,” assented Pomfrey. ‘Men proclaim their 
gilts in the market-place pretty loudly nowadays.” 

‘And so Mr. Leroy is a painter? I did not know 
that,” remarked one of the artists. 

“Oh, Adrien is something of everything; but, asI 
“_" would never guess it. He is in town to- 


“I saw him in the park with Jasper Vermont,” 
mid the marquis. 

Ah, there is another genius. Now, Lady Meri- 

vale, if you wish the genuineness of your picture 





[LADY CONSTANCE. ] 


authenticated send for Jasper Vermont; he will soon 
settle the question, or any other you may put to him.” 

“ Not always right,” remarked Merivale, turning to 
the group. “ He pronounced for that horse of Leroy’s, 
King Cole, and his majesty did not win, did he?” 

** No, I know it to my cost,” said Standon, shrug- 
ging his shoulders with a smile. “I had laid a lot 
on, more than I generally risk. You see, Jasper is a 
good judge, and really I believe the horse would have 
won after all, but for Adrien’s ill-timed generosity.” 

‘* What was that?” asked the countess, languidly, 

“ Oh, he gave the jockey a ten-pound note the night 
before the race, and of course the fellow got drunk 
and choked the King at the last hurdle.” 

“ And the jockey was killed, was he not?” asked 
the artist. 

The marquis nodded. 

“ Yes; strange thing rather, but while we were 
crowding round to help him he went off his head and 
raved at Jasper Vermout.” 

The countess turned her queenly head rather 
sharply. 

** How do you mean ?” she said. 

* Accused him of something or other,” drawled the 
marquis, “ nobody knows what. Something melodra- 
matic. Of course it was only delirious nonsense—the 
poor fellow was quite off his head, though I think the 
baron took it in serious part and half suspected——” 

“ What?” asked the countess as he stopped. 

*‘ Well, I don’t know ; you see it was so obscure. 
Why should Jasper Vermont sell the race ?’’ 

“* Why, indeed ?” repeated Pomfrey, “ considering 
he had laid a thousand pounds on him, and that is a 
great deal for him, you know.” 

“How do you know he backed Ad—Mr. Leroy’s 
horse ?” asked the countess, quietly. “ Did he tell 
you so?” 

“No; I saw the bet made on the course.’’ 

“With whom?” asked the countess, still quietly, 
but seemingly unassured. 

“With a little Yorkshireman; the fellow who 
entered that rough-legged creature, which he with- 
drew before the start. You saw him, Pomfrey ?’’ 

“T know,” said Pomfrey, “and a pretty haul that 
little Yorkshireman must have made, for Leroy took 
avery heavy offer of his, and what with Jasper’s 
thousand it must have been a hatful.” 

The countess sighed, satisfied at lagt. 

“ You seem quite grieved—not on your own ac- 
count, Eveline, I hope ?” laughed her husband. 

She turned her face to the window with a sweet 
laugh. 

“No; I lost a dozen of Jouvin’s, that wasall. Iam 
quite disinterested,” she said, but a vision of a chcque 
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she had drawn for five hundred pounds rose before 
her as she spoke and made her bitter. 

“Oh, a dozen of gloves will not settle Leroy’s little 
book, I am afraid,” said the earl, carelessly. 

He shared the general opinion that the Leroy 
coffers were bottomless and their resources unfailing. 

Her ladyship rose rather languidly, as if weary of 
the subject, and the visitors, taking the movement as 
a signal for their departure, gathered from the various 
parts of the drawing-room to say farewell. 

But while the marquis was receiving the dainty 
hand a noiseless footman threw open the door and 
announced Mr, Leroy, 

Lady Eveline’s eyes just flashed for a moment, then 
sank into their usual imperial calm as he came for- 
ward and bent over her hand. * j 

“T am so glad you are come, Mr. Leroy,” she said, 
“you can settle a knotty question for us. There is 
my last acquisition. Now have I been swindled or 
not? Is it a Rubens?” 

Adrien nodded witha smile to the two artists, with 
whom he had been shaking hands. 

“You ask me while such judges are near? Can- 
not you decide, Alford? nor you, Colman?” 

“ Well, I say it is,” said the first. 

“ And I think that it is not,” laughed the second, 

and together they commenced a long, detailed criti- 
cism. 
As they talked Adrien’s downcast face was sha- 
dowed by that inevitable look of weariness, and with 
a smothered sigh, which did not escape Lady Eveline, 
he came closer to the picture and said, quietly : 

‘Where two such lights cannot discover the truth 
who may? I agree with you, Alford, and so I do 
with you, Colman. A paradox, if you like. But both 
your arguments are so convincing that if Rubens 
painted it and were present to hear you, Colman, he’d 
be persuaded he didn’t; and if he had not painted it 
you could almost convince him, Alford, that be lad.” 

There was a geveral smile at the artists’ expense. 
The earl laughed aloud, and in an extremely audible 
whisper exclaimed : 

“What a fellow he is! Pity he isn’t poor, they'd 
gain something at the bar.” 

** Rubens’s touch,” he said, examining the face, “and 
—what is this?” and he pointed to a small weapon 
thrust into the girdle of the figure, 

“That is a dagger,” said Alford. Here—where aro 
the glasses?” 

“Thanks,” said Adrien, “It is a dagger, and a 
Florentine one. Ah, Lady Merivale, I am afraid your 
last acquisition is rather a remarkable specimen of 
what a modern impostor can rise to than an example 
of an old master. That dagger is of comparatively 
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modern fashion, certainly not earlier than the eight- 
eeuth century. Rubens died in 1640.” 

‘The two artists stared, as well they might, but 
were not sufliciently acquainted with Leroy to ex- 
press their surprise at his antiquarian knowledge. 

The marquis was not so reticent. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ who would have 
thought you were up in dates, Adrien? Yon will 
astouish some of us one of these days, I do believe. 
Give a lecture at the Polytechnic——” 

‘On the vanity of human life ‘and the folly of wis- 
dom ?” said Adrien, sinking into a chair and looking 
at the piefame. 

“ Eh—whet's that?” anid a voice, which proved to 
belong te Mr: Vermont, who had spoken before the 
fcotmar eould: snnounce him. 

“ Poliyrof wisdom, Lady Merivale!” he continued, 
as the cewnfess gave him her hand, with a smile. 
“ That ike ; he is always crying over the 
vanities of tlie world, while some of us poor fellows, 
myself fer inetance; areas constantly crying for them.” 

The-earl 

“De yow Rnow,, Mr. Vermont, you remind me of 
the efewn in the pantomime,” he said, in his: ont 
spoken and simple manner. 

“Yndeed, my lord; an innocent reminiscenom at 
least, anh that’s saying a great deal,” retorted Mr: 
Jasper, who never stayed his tongue in the matter 
of a repartee for lord or commoner. “ May BE ask 
why?” 

* You always enter a roonr with an epigram,. as 
the clowa» appears on the stage with a bound or 
a joke: 

Mr. Jaaper bowed, with an amiable smile upon his 
close-shawem face. 

“ My lord), that is a high complimenti” lie said. 
“The highest vocation a man cam have i#tieamnmnse 
ment of him fellow-men; and yet one higher per 
haps is a dootor’s.”” 

“A doctor’s?” repeated seve “Why a doo 
tor’s?” 

“The man who amuses you,” replied Mr. Jasper, 
slowly, looking at the picture as he spoke, “ makes 
life pleasant and so does you a service, but the doctor 
makes life shorter, and so confers a greater.” 

“ Thist’s good,” said the earl, turning away with 
his hearty laugh, adding, with half contemptuous 
good-nature, “an amusing dog.” 

“A new pieture, which means a very old one,” 
said Jasper, seating himself. “ For it is the fashion 
to sneer at modern ones. Nothing but canvas 
cracked like a blistered doorpost and brown as a red 
herring —a member of the pisces species with which 
you are utterly unacquainted, Lady Merivale—are 
looked at by your collector. For my part, art is 
nothing if it is not pleasing, and for the life of me I 
ean’t fall in love with a suub-nosed Marie of Dolci, 
or fall into raptures over a muscular apostle by 
Michael Angelo. What isa this? Portrait of a gen- 
tleman of the sixteenth century. Hem! Very valu- 
able, I daresay, Lady Merivale ?” 

The countess, who allowed herself to be amused 
by Mr. Jasper Vermont as she would by a pet mon- 
key or an eccentric dog, smiled indifferently. 

“That is as one may take it. I have paid three 
hundred pounds for it.” 

Mr. Jasper looked up out of the corners of his 
eyes with what might have passed asa look of inno- 
cent surprise, but what a keen observer might have 
been tempted to describe as a twinkle of satiric en- 
joyment. 

“Three hundred pounds! And I daresay these 
gentlemen, all good judges, have declared it a won- 
drous bargain?” 

And he motioned with his fat fore-finger at the 
group composed of the marquis, the two artists and 
Adrien Leroy. 

‘* Not all,” said the countess, quietly. “ Mr. Leroy 
declares it an imposture.”’ 

Jasper looked up with what might have been 
another cmile of surprise, but for a dash of angry 
impatience in the light of his gray eyes. 

“ Oh, he disagrees with the general verdict, Adrien 
is always singular; and how has he detected the 
fraud 2?” 

“ By the only weak point,” said Colman, coming 
ap. “ That dagger; Rubens never saw such a dagger 
as that, so could not have painted it.” 

Mr, Jasper smiled a long-prolonged smile, that 
seemed to mock the picture as if it were a living 
thing. 

* Capital!” he said. “The rogue who palmed the 
little imposition upon you was not an antiquarian ; 
poor fellow, how should he have guessed that one of 
his critics should be so clever? Ah, ha! and so you 
send the picture back and threaten the painter with 
the stocks and all sorts of pains and penalties for 
passing his own rubbish off as the rubbish of 
Rubens ?” 

Tbe earl smiled. 

* Scarcely,”” he said. 


“TI wrote the cheque last 


night ; by this time it is cashed, so that the swindle is 


thoroughly accomplished.” 


Mr. Jasper rose with a smile that was genuine, if 
any he ever wore were. 

“ Well, don’t you think the fellow deserves his 
fe my lord? It is a clever piece of counterfeit to 
, ive such great lights. And now, I.ady Merivale, 
let me discharge the object of my visit, and so earn 
your pardon for my intrusion,’”” 

“ Grisi sings to-morrow at the duke’s,” he added, 
seating himself near Lady Eveline, and speaking in 
an undertone, 

. “Thank you,” she said, “How good of you to 
find out.for me. It was keptsuch asecret. How did 
you diseover it?” 

© @h!” said Mr. Jasper, elevating his eyebrows. 
“T£Btell yom that it would be bad policy. I may 
hawe discovered it so easily that my services as 
solver of mysteries would sink to insignificance; and 

Lady Merivale would think lightly of that —_ 
of conjuring which she now so marvels at. 

matter how. Little birds: whisper to. Jasper Vermont 
as he walks in the parlor mystic visitauts from the 
other regions float at lis, sidimae t familiars,;. no 
matter, Grisi sings, and so it-will be worth while your 
ladyship’s acceptance, She always sings better im 
private than public, yom knows” 

He rose, hat in hand,. 

“And now I am off om another mission. My 
Creesus has a fitesh whim, if one-dare ¢all his serene 

highness’s desires by auch alight name. What think 
you is his lastdesite?” et 

“That is beyond tiepale of conjecture,” said Lady 
Eveline, glancing- under her lids at Adrien, where he 
stood still talking, orrather listening. 

“What say you, my lady, to a summer palace 
| an the banks of the Arno?” 

“And already oue om the Bospliorus,” said Lady 
Moerivale.. 

“Of which,” said. Mr. Jasper, ““heis quite weary. 
@h, Lady Morivale, Croesus need well be rich with 
sich axestless disposition. The world is not large 
enougli for him ; he is like the mouse that turns the 
wheel im his pretty cage—always going up and 
round and round, but never getting any higher or 
any farther. To-morrow we meet at Philippi, then. 
Are there any other commands?” 

“None,” said Lady Eveline, smiling. ‘*Good- 
b “° 

a Mr. Jasper, after lingering to fire another 
epigram, softly and amiably departed. 

One by one the others followed until Adrien Leroy 
remained alone with the countess, then all Lady 
Eveline’s assumed calm melted, and her face flushed 
with a rich crimson, as she turned to him with out- 
stretched hands, grandly reproachfal. 

“ You have not quite forgotten me, then !” 

“Forgotten you, Eveline !” he said, taking one of 
the outstretched hands and raising it to his lips, per- 
haps to hide the sigh of weariness. ‘That were im- 
possible, Do not reproach me for an absence which 
was unavoidable. I am the hardest worked man in 
London, I really believe ; not an hour seems my own, 
and if it be, you know that I would spend it with 
you,” 

“ “You have been to Barminster again,” said the 
beautiful woman, turning her face from him and bit- 
ing her lip with jealousy. “Is it true, Adrien ?” 

“Is what true?” he asked, flinging himself upon 
the couch and preparing himself to bear what he de- 
tested—a scene of mock love and self-tormenting 
jealousy on the part of his beautiful companion. “I 
am almost tempted to reply ‘ No’ without asking you 
to specify. So few things are true on this earth. But 
of what do you ask, Eveline ?” 

‘This rumour one hears from all sides,’’ 

“ What rumour?” he asked, languidly. 

“That you will marry Lady Constance Tre- 
maine.” 

He stroked his moustache and looked at her so long 
and dreamily that she was almost inclined to think 
he had forgotten her question and her presence. 

“ Silence is an affirmative in such a question,” she 
said, fanning herself slowly, but with a restless flash 
of the eye that told of inward excitement, 

‘ Not always,” he replied, rising. “I was silent 
because I could not answer your question, my dear 
Eveline, At this moment I know not if I shall marry 
Lady Constance or not, but—give me your hand— 
you know how distasteful such a question must be, 
my fair queen; but if I think of doing so rest assured 
you shall be the first to hear of it. Never doubt the 
fidelity of your slave, carissima, A Leroy is never 
false—though very often a slave to fully as well as 
love.” 

There was no resisting the soft tone, the gentle 
caress of his white strong hand, and the countess al- 
lowed herself to be pacified and conciliated. 

“ And now you will go, I suppose?” she murmured, 
bending towards him and turning the rings on his 
finger pensively, “Go and forge: wa” 





no | with some slight shadow of 


“On the contrary I will stay and -bore you,” ho 
said. ‘* You shall make yourself comfortable in that 
nest of cushions by the verandah and I, at your feet, 
will read—what? Something of Tennyson’s, soft and 
dulcet, or a smooth flowing lyric of Barrett Brown- 
ing’s? Where are the books? There?” 

And, with a graceful and indolent smile so full of 
that mystic charm which threw a glamour over his 
lightest speech and most ordinary movement, he 
arranged the silken cushions round her, reached a 
book-from the inlaid shelf, and, making himself also 
comfortable, read in a low, clear tone, some 
love: lyric.as unsteal but pretty as the love at which 
he were playing themselives.. 

he regular, musienl tomes: of his voice lulled the 
beautiful countess to # dteaméfnl slumber, and, looking 
up, he smiled as le saw hext closed eyelids, dropped 
- hear —— cushions befi@re: iim, looking out on 
e a mournfial gaze. 
Presently the countess woke, stated slightly, and 
embBarrassn i 


evt said: 


“You Rave:stopped ; tited ; how-cruel of 
me to let you read im hew good of you, 
| Aditien, to-do it!” 
| “You ave tited) not I" Resaid. “Have you been 
asleep, my: I am id if I have 
given those eyem rest. Five o'clock! ‘The 
time goes with swift. im the court of love! I 
must say adiew for I dine to-night.” 
“Where are you are ?”” she asked: 
“To the tleatre,” he. . “There is a supper 
which I have pramisedi the duke.” 
“Good-bye, then,” shasighed. “Ah! how I envy 


e one: else wiio, seas more.of you than I do, 
ation ’ 


“My thoughts are wath often, fair queen, 
though thie poor body is @lkewhere. Farewell ;’ and 
with. another caress of ti soft, and jewelled land, 
lie left the: room, sto im tlie marble-walled 
conriiiiae te adjust a flower ste had placed in his 
coat, Muittering as he did so, “ Hot-house 
flowers, as frail as het-houge love, Would that she 
gave them to some one less weary of both.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


How absolute the knave is! We must speak 
by the card, or equivocation will undo us. 
Shdkespeare. 

ApRIEN. Leroy dined alone that evening, a most 
unusual solitude for him, and Norgate, behind bis 
chair, noticed how thoughful and languid his master 
seemed, 

“Getting tired of London,” thought the astute 
servant. “We shall be off to the Spas, or the 
Bosphorus. Strange how these gentlemen get 
knocked up with enjoyment. He looks as tired of 
it as a dancing monkey might. ‘he claret, sir? 
yes.” 

The dinner over, Adrien lay on the soft, low 
couch in his small but elegant divan, and smoked 
@ cigar in profound meditation, or sleep, for his eyes 
were closed and every limb was motionless. 

Unlike most votaries of pleasure, he was far from 
unhappy when alone, and could find a charm in 
solitude which other men when so steeped in the de- 
lights of luxurious life might have songht for in vain. 

Thrown on his own resources, Adrien Leroy could 
call up a rich flood of memories stored up by study 
and a not inconsiderable course of reading. His was 
a powerful, highly-cultivated mind that lay fallow 
and seldom used. 

Grand ideas, poetic fancies, artistic and ambitious 
dreams, were there, asleep and dormant. Of what use 
were they to the heir of Barminster, to the monarch 
of fashion for whom the world strove hard to supply 
daily the preventives to thought ? 

Had he been a poorer, an unknown man, he might 
have risen to a fame eclipsing that of the world’s 
greatest names; but lapped in Juxury and lulled by 
dulcet strains of fashionable homage, lhe lay supine 
and quiescent, dissatisfied, but apathetic. 

The clock striking seven roused him from his re- 
verie, and telling Norgate not to sit up for him, he 
set off for the “Casket,” dismissing the brougham 
and deciding to walk through the park. 

It was a beautiful evening, the park, growing cool 
and quiet, was inviting and refreshing. 

Some of the bye walks were empty, and tempted by 
one of them Adrien Leroy left the broad walk aud 
turned aside. 

It was a shady nook, in which the kind authorities 
had caused a seat to be erected. 

“ Half past seven,”’ he mused. “ It will be hot in 
the theatre, and Iam out of humour. A cigar out 
here will set me right and brace me up for the 
wits and Haidee’s vulgarity. I'll have it.” 

So saying he extended himself full length on the 
hard seat, lit a cigar, and fell to a reverie, 

An hour passed, perhaps two—dreaming indolently, 





he had lost count of the time, forgotten the theatra 
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everything, save the pleasant quietude of the spot 
and the cool silence. 

His cigar was smoked to an inch, the closing time 
was past, and with a sigh he rose to exchange the 
tugrd seat for a lounge at the side wings of his theatre 
amongst the crowd of ballet girls and the gas jets. 

As he picked up his stick, which had fallen to the 
grouad, he heard a footstep behind him, and turning, 
saw an ill-dressed, scowling-looking man approach- 
ing him. 

Something about the stout, shambling figure or 
the dirty, evil-browed face seemed familiar to him, 
and, with the stick in his‘hand, he stood regarding it 
for a moment, 

To his surprise the man stopped when he reached 
bim, and nodding with a sulky frown, said, ina thick, 
sullen voice: 

“Good evening: Don’t remember me it seems ?” 

“I do not,” said Adrien Leroy, quietly scanning 
the bleared, swollen face, and thinking the man in- 
toxicated, 

“Ah, you swells "as bad memories; I remember 
you well enough ; rum now, ain’t it?” 

“ Possibly,” he said, battoning his glove, “Do 
you want anything of me; my friend 2?” 

“That depends,” responded the man, moving for- 
ward as he spoke so that he stood right in Adrien’s 
path. “You're Mr. Leroy, ain’t you?” 

“TI am,” said Adrien, half amused, impertinence 
was too strange to him to offend him. 

“Mr, Hadrien Leroy, that lives in. Crown Cham- 
bers??? 

Adrien nodded. 

“ You are quite correct, my good fellow,” he said. 
“ And now, having satisfied your curiosity, have the 
gooduess to step aside and let me pass.” 

“ Wait @ minute, guv’nor,” said the man, half re- 
spectfully, “I wants to asks you a question or two, 
You're a gentleman—so they say, and p’raps you'll 
answer ’em as.a gentleman should.” 

“ Be quick then,” said Adrien, quietly, 

“You don’t remember. me you says; pr'aps you'll 
remember my name. My name is Wilfer—Johann 
Wilfer.’’ 

“Jobann Wilfer,” repeated Adrien, thoughtfully 
oe slowly, wondering where he had heard the name 

efore, 

“Yes, Johann Wilfer, picture restorer, Cracknell 
Court, Soho.” 

Well, 


“Oh!” said Adrien, “I remember you, 
what do you wish toknow? First, please, however, 


let me ask youa question. Has the girl Reah re- 
turned to you yet ?” 

“Oh! that’s it! Nothing like getting the first word. 
That’s jast you swells witha poor man, Has she 
returned tome? No, o’ course she hasn’t, and you 
know it. She won’t return to me, I reckon, until 
you’ve done with her.” 

Adrien leant up against the railing, and looked at 
the man gravely and thoughtfully. 

He was wondering what had become of the girl, 
with her dark eyes and silken hair. 

Alas, what could have become of her but one dark 
fate, if she had not returned to this man—her 
guardian ? 

“She ain’t returned to me, and you know it,” 
concluded Mr. Wilfer, eyeing the calm, patrician face 
evilly, “And my question is, where is she, and 
what have you done with her?” 

“ And I answer that I do not know where she is, 
and that I have done nothing with her, my friend,” 
teplied Adrien, 

“ That’s false,” said the man, with a sneer. 

Adrien Leroy looked down at him with calm regard. 

“You are impertinent, my man,” he said, iu his 
clear tones. “ Stand aside and Jet me pass.” 

Mr. Wilfer thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
stood his ground stolidly. 

“Where’s your hurry ?” he said, insolently. “It 
wou't do with me, Mr. Leroy, and so I tell you. I 
ask you where my niece is, and, by Heaven, I'll 
know, too.” 

“She was your niece, you say,” he said. 

“She was,” said the man, sullenly, “ though it’s no 
business of yours; she belonged to me.” 

“T suppose so, or you would not have ill-treated 
po said Adrien, quietly. ‘ When did you see her 

ast?” 

“You know; three months ago,” replied Mr. Wil- 
fer, coarsely. ‘She run away the mornin’ you 
came after her.” 

Adrien flushed for a moment with the desire to 
kuock the fellow down, but he restrained the longing 
and said instead: 

“You told an untruth then when you told me she 
es Rs from you and run away three weeks be- 

te?” 

“Of course; who wouldn't, to save his gal from 
such as you? But what’s the use of all this idle 
balaver, guv’nor?” 

“Que word for all exclaimed Adrien “I Lave never 





seen the child since the night I took her from the 
cold. Now stand out of the path or I will do what 
I should have done before this—hand you over to 
the police.” 

“So that’s your answer, is it?” said Mr. Wilfer, 
hoarsely, “ Well, you're no gentleman after all.” 

Adrien, pushed past all endurance, caught the 
fellow by the shoulder and swung him round, hoping 
to push him aside without hurting him, for he began 
to think that his suspicion of the man’s intoxication 
was a correct one; but Mr. Wilfer was not to be got 
rid of thus easily, and with a growl of rage snatched 
at Adrien’s loose overcoat and clung like a leech. 

Adrien, shuddering at the pollution of the man’s 
touch, grasped him by both arms, gave him a little 
shake, then fairly lifted him from the path and 
dropped him over the railings. 

Johann Wilfer scrambled to his feet, and was about 
to pursue Adrien, when a gentleman crept out of the 
sr and prostrated him by a sudden blow ow the 

ead. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Oh, Heaven, that such companions thou'dst 
unfold, 
And put.in every honast hand a whip, , 
To lash the rascals naked through the world. 
Shakespeare, 


Mr. Jouann Witrer glared vengefully at the 
smooth, serene face of his assailant, and, struggling 
still, breathed out, with au accompaniment of clicice 
oaths, the question: 

“ Who are you, and what do you. want?” 

“A question we will waive for the present, my 
good friend,” replied the gentleman above him. 
“ Are you going to struggle much longer ?' Because if 
so, I shall be under the necessity of quieting you by 
an exhibition of force which you will find more sur- 
prising than pleasant. _ Oh, you decide om taking 
things quietly, do you? I applaud your wisdom. 
Have the goodness to rise, my philosophic footpad, 
and we will confer in more convenient attitudes.” 

Whereupon the gentleman, who was no other than 
Mr. Jasper Vermont, released Mr. Johann’s throat 
from the pressure of his knee and allowed him to 
rise, which Mr. Johann Wilfer did with an extremely 
puzzled and sullen look, and having risen, stood silently 
and evilly regarding his new acquaintance. 

“ Soh!” said Mr. Jasper, eyeing him calmly, and 
proceeding while he spoke to light a cigar and get it 
into full blast deliberately. ‘Soh! now we are on 
our feet again, we look—well, I am bound to admit 
none the less ruffianly. My friend, what is your 
name?” 

Mr, Johann Wilfer tugged at his ragged neckcloth, 
which, during the straggle, had become inoon- 
veniently tightened, aud glared savagely, as he 
replied, insolently : 

“ And what’s that to you ?” 

“Not much,” replied Mr. Jasper, politely, “A 
little pardonable curiosity, my friend, which I 
think you will do well tosatisfy. I fancy, though, I 
have seen your face before. Let me think,” and he 
tapped his white, wrinkleless forehead with a neatly 
gloved forefinger. ‘ Were you ever at Cunterbury, 
at a little inn, on the outskirts of the town, on a 
July night in 18—? On beautiful moonlight night, 
my friend ?” 

Mr. Wilfer started, turned pale, and shook his 
head, 

“ Never,” he said. ‘ You’ve made a mistake.” 

“TI thought you were,” said Mr. Jasper, cheerfully 
and triumphantly, as if the man had fully admitted 
it. “You don’t tell an untruth well, If a man can’t 
do that well, he had always better stick to the truth. At 
a little inn in Canterbury. How strange we should 
meet again! Let me think; I seem to remember 
something else; my memory is particularly good, 
my friend, particularly good, [am thankful to say; 
and if it does not play. me false, I think I can re- 
member that the gentleman whom [ had the pleasure 
to see in such charming company at the inn in 
Canterbury was a sort of artist, picture restorer, and 
‘canvass humbug,’ as the picture dealers call it; a 
manufacturer of pretended old masters, Raphaelr, 
Titians, Rubenses—by the way, I saw an excellent 
specimen of the kind of thing to-day. A Rubens, 
figure of a suldier, which a gentleman sold to the 
Countess of Merivale for three hundred pounds, 
Genuine, of course! oh, yes, the gentleman gave a 
warranty with it, signed, sealed and delivered. I 
did hear the gentleman’s name, or did I dream it? 
Was it Wilfer? Johann Wilfer?” 

Mr. Wilfer changed to a pretty olive green, and 
stared harder than ever. 

“Who the fiend are you?” he commenced ; but 
Mr. Jasper’s smooth voice broke in and stopped him. 

“I was right I see! What a strange coincidence 
that we should meet, Mr. Wilfer; that I should see 
your admirable Rubens in the morning, and run 
against—to say nothing of knocking down--the 
manufacturer in the evening.” 





“Come, stow it,” snarled Mr, Wilfor, driven to des- 
peration at last. “I don’t know who you are, and £ 
don’t care if you're the old ‘un himself ; but there’s 
enough of this. What's your game? What's the par- 
ticular lay you’re on with me? What’s the move 
that you should come and crow it over a man like 
this? S’pose you did see me in a pub at Canterbury 
along of a young party; s’poso I am an artist and I 
did sell an old master, what’s that to you? . What 
business is it.of yours that you should come inter- 
posing between two gentlemen, and assaulting me 
in this style? You must be mad, guv’nor; but mad 
or straight you're on the wrong lay with me, that I 
tell you right away. Now then!” 

* Finished ?” asked Mr. Jasper, with a pleasant 
smile. “An excellent piece of reasoning, Mr. Wilfer, 
but faulty in one particular! I am not on the wrong 
lay, as you inelegantly term it, and it is of some 
small matter to me that I should meet you and in- 
terfere with your little business be:ween gentle- 
men.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?” snarled Mr. Wilfer. “Thon,” 
mocking the pleasant smile and the smooth voice — 
**then you’ll have the goodness to keep the reasons 
to yourself and’ let me go on. I don’t know, aud 
what's more I don’t want to; but if I do, mind yon, it 
will be: to pay off the score, and if I ever do that, 
I'll do it complete. Mark that, Mr. Know All.” 

“Threatening bodily harm!” murmured Mr. 
Jasper, sweetly. 

Then, as Mr. Wilfer essayed to push past him, he 
took his cigar from his mouth, blew a puff of smoke 
in an insulting manner full in the man’s face, aud in 
a cool but commanding tone said: 

“Stand back; go and sit on the bench. 
done with you, Mr. Wilfer.” 

“Suppose I say I shan’t,” returned Mr. Wilfor, 
eyeing him savagely. 

“Then,” said Mr. Jasper, leaning against the rail- 
ings, “I call the police.” 

“Call ’em !” almost shouted Mr, Wilfer, with a dis- 
cordant laugh. “ That's a bogy for children! What’s 
the police to me as I should be scared by ’em ?” 

“ A great deal,’ said Mr. Jasper. “ For instance, . 
say that you are mad enough to refuse my offer of a 
seat, I call the police, they arrive, and find me strug- 
gling with a low-looking fellow, with footpad on his 
elegant countenance (you compel me to be personal, 
my friend), whom I instantly give in charge for com- 
mitting a highway robbery upon my friend, Mr. 
Leroy, who has gone in search of assistance. 
The footpad denies it vociferously, but appearances 
are against him, and to make the evidence complete, 
I pick up from the grags Mr, Leroy’s gold watch aud 
chain which had fallen from the footpad’s hands.” 

And as he spoke he stooped and picked up Adrien’s 
watch, which had fallen from his pocket when he 
flung Mr. Wilfer aside, and which Mr. Jasper's quick 
eyes had seen on the grass, and he had allowed to 
remain there till he could use the circumstance as 
now. 

Mr. Wilfer eyed the watch, and the thickly-meshed 
net drawn round him and gave in. 

“Curse you!” he said. “ You are a knowing 
one.” 

“Thank you; a génuine, if not graceful compli- 
ment, from a candid foe, is peculiarly grateful. 
And now you are seated, and we may continue our 
agreeable conversation more comfortably, allow me 
to ask you the nature of your business with my friend, 
Mr, Leroy.” 

The man looked up at the smooth but masterful 
tormentor, and imwardly acknowledged the supe- 
riority. He answered slowly but to the point : 

“Vm thinking you heard the whole of the palaver, 
guv’nor, so the question ain’t necessary. But if you 
will have me tell you, why then I was inquiring 
after a young niéce of mine, a young girl your pre- 
cious friend ’as been and decoyed from her home.”’ 

Mr. Jasper’s eyes gleamed, then hid themselves 
under their lids. 

“Can you prove that he acted as you say?” he 
said, quietly. 

“T can,” replied Mr. Wilfer, doggedly. — 

‘“* How ?” asked Mr. Jasper. “ ‘Take a cigar,” and 
he extended an elegantly-mounted cigar-case to his 
victim. 

Mr. Wilfer eyed the elaborate trifle sullenly for a 
moment, then he took a cigar and bit its end vi- 
ciously. é 

Mr, Jasper extracted a fusee from a silver box 
and threw it to him, watching him light the cigar 
as a gaoler might watch his prisoner eating his 
crast of bread. 

“Now,” said Mr, Jasper, after a pause, during 
which Mr. Wilfer puffed at the cigar with dogged 
silence, “now,” he continued, “ your address is 
Cracknell Court, Soho—don’t trouble to deny it, my 
friend, or make a change of residence, for though you 
moved to the Arctic regions, I should find you. I 
know where to lay my hand upon any one I want— 
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convenient, is it not ?—and I sball in all probability 
require you, Mr. Wilfer. When I do, then will be 
your opportunity for revenge. Until then, take care 
of yourself: I mean don’t get into trouble, and be 
more careful with your sham Rubens, written war- 
ranties are dangerous things, and this one of yours 
which I have in my pocket is quite enough to send 
you to prison for a pleasant twelve mouths.” 

“ And the girl?” said Mr. Wilfer, after a moment's 
silence. ‘“What’s to become of her?” 

**You mean what is to become of the money you 
receive for her maintenance?” corrected Mr, Jasper, 
with asmile. “ Well, we’llsee. Now, good night. [have 
an engagement; and remember I can lay my hand on 
you when I want you, and when I send for you be 
careful that you come without the loss of a moment. 
You have no wings, or I should require you to fly. 
Good night!” 

With that impressive farewell, Mr. Jasper turned on 
his heel. 

Mr. Wilfer looked after him in moody silence for a 
few moments, then departed likewise. 

Strange,” said Mr. Jasper, to his cigar. “ Strange 
how things work round for you, Jasper, my boy! That 
princely idiot plays into your hands at every turn. 
What luck, that of all nights in the week I should run 
across him here and take it into my head to follow 
him.” 

And humming a few lines of Madame Haidee’s last 
popular song, he made his way to the theatre. 

‘Good night,” said Adrien, a few hours afterwards 
as they stood before his cab. ‘* What is the time ?” 
and he felt for his watch. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Jasper, “‘ mine has stopped.” 

“Nor J,” remarked Adrien, quietly. “ For I think 
I have lost my watch.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jasper. ‘That valuable re- 
peater of yours? Whata pity!” 

“Is it not?” said Adrien, thoughtfully. “I wonder 
—— Ab, I think I lost it in the park.” 

Mr. Jasper looked sympathizing. 

“Whatabore! Well, it’s a good job a watch or 
two to the bad doesn’t matter with you, my 
prince.” 

Adrien smiled, then, ever thoughtful, said: 

“ By the way, bave you found the papers Jackson 
tells me you lost in the theatre the other night ?” 

“ No,” answered Mr. Jasper, and a slight flush of 
annoyance crossed his brow, “ no, I have not. Jack- 
son told, did he? No, I dropped them somewhere 
from the green-room to Haidee’s brougham, and I 
suppose | must look upon them as gone for ever.” 

“I hope not,” said Adrien. 

“No consequence,” said My. Jasper, as the cab 
rattled off. 

No consequence, Mr. Jasper Vermont! Of somuch 
consequence that you would give a thousand pounds 
of your dearly loved money this instant to have those 
papers safely clutched in your hand! 

But at present they are lyiug on the bosom of a 
wandering, homeless girl and whither they are drift- 
ing who shall say ? 


(To be continued.) 








Tue first lady doctor in Holland has just passed 
her examination. ‘he candidate was Miss Jacobs, 
and she has obtained her diploma at Groniugen. 

Powers are asked this season to create 1064 miles 
of railway at a cost of 52,000,0001. Of these 19 miles 
are in the metropolis, and are estimated to cost 
9,251,000. Some idea of the value of property here 
may be formed from the fact that three-quarters of a 
mile of railway from Cannon Street to Aldgate is put 
down at 2,330,000, and less thar half a mile for the 
South - Eastern and Great Eastern junction at 
1,200,0002, 

A Tower is to be built at the New Surrey Chapel 
as a memorial of President Lincoln and the abolition 
ofslavery. Lecturing in London recently in aid of 
the fund on his late visit to America, the Rev. New- 
man Hall declared that notwithstanding the occa- 
sioval acerbities of public life, there was a deep- 
seated love for England and Englishmen. [n visit- 
ing the slave states he found, he said, the former 
slave-owners admitted that they were much more pro- 
sperous than before the abolition. 

Love oF THE Beavutirut.—Place a young girl 
under the care of a kind-hearted, graceful woman, 
and she, unconsciously to herself, grows into a 
graceful lady. Place a boy in the establishment of 
a thorough-going, straight-forward business man, 
and the boy becomes a reliant, practical business 
man. Children are susceptible creatures, and cir- 
cumstances and scenes and actions always impress. 
As you influence them, not by arbitrary rules, nor 
by stern example alone, but in a thousand other 
ways that speak through beautiful forms, pretty pic- 
tures, etc., so they will grow. Teach your children 
then to love the beautiful. If you are able give 
hew a corner in the garden for flowers ; allow them 





to have their favourite trees; teach them to wander 
in the prettiest woodlets ; show them where they can 
best view the sunset; rouse them in the morning, 
not with the stern, “Time to work,” but with the 
enthusiastic, “ See the beautiful sunshine!”” Buy for 
them pretty pictures, and encourage them to decorate 
their rooms in his or her childish way. Give them 
an inch and they will goa mile. Allow them the 
privilege and they will make your home pleasant 
and beautiful. 

Tue Basxine Suarnk.—An interesting ichthyolo- 
gical discovery has lately been made by Professor 
Steenstrup, of Copenhagen. He finds that certain 
comblike bodies, which have been supposed to be 
appendages of the skin of certain sharks, are really 
shifting organs appended to the interior of the gill 
apertures of the basking shark; and he infers that 
this fish, the largest shark of the northern regions, 
which attains a length of thirty-five feet or more, 
lives, like the more gigantic whales, upon the bodies 
of small marine animals strained from the water by 
these peculiar fringes. The very fine rays composing 
the fringes are five or six inches long, and were some 
years ago shown by Professor Hanover to consist of 
dentine, so that each of them may be regarded as, 
to a certain extent, the analogue of a tooth. It is 
remarkable that Bishop Gunnerus, who originally 
described the basking shark (Selachus maximus), 
and regarded it as the fish that swallowed the pro- 
phet Jonah, noticed the existence of these branchial 
sieves more thau a century ago, 








THE NORMAN BRIDE, 


Tue Anglo-Norman period (A.D. 1106.) was an age 
of transition ; the Conquest brought with it a total 
change in social manners and sentiments. The posi- 
tion of women was improved. The Norman bride 
was not, like her Anglo Saxon sister, the slave, the 
property by purchase of her husband. She was a 
free woman, probably an heiress, carrying for her 
dower rich domains, castles and vassals, and in her 
lofty and erect bearing showed full consciousness of 
her independence and self-confidence. When two 
parties desired to be married they were asked three 
times in church, as our publishing of banns, unless 
a dispensation had been previously procured, which 
was a new step on the purt of the Church to secure 
its interference in matters concerning marriages. 

French dress had varied little from Anglo-Saxon 
times; but the names of the garments had been 
changed. The “gunna,” now become a “robe,” 
had the body made close to fit the figure and form 
the “surcoat.’”” Tho sleeves, of extravagant pro- 
portions, hung pendent from the arms, and were 
tied in knots to prevent their trailing on the ground 
and being trodden upon. ‘The form of them exactly 
resembled the well-known ‘‘ mannech” of the Hast- 
ings arms. 

The high-born Norman maiden wore her hair long 
and flowing until a certain age, when she was al- 
lowed to plait it in two tails, or to bind it with rib- 
bons, much in the style of a pigtail. On her wed- 
ding-day she unplaited it, and let it hang loosely 
scattered over her shoulders, as indicating her noble 
birth ; but after her marriage she cut it off, to show 
she accepted the condition of bondage to her hus- 
band. But as civilization advanced the sacrifice of 
the hair was dispensed with; only brides were re- 
quired, after the marriage ceremony, to bind it in 
folds round the head. 

In jewellery and rich materials for dress luxury 
increased. Silk stuffs, called cendal, siglaton, samit, 
velvet, etc., were used considerably, some home- 
wrought, others from the Levant and Sicily, and 
some from Chinese looms, tasty, gauze-like stuffs, 
“resembling in colour the flowers of the meadow, 
and rivalling in fineness the work of the spider.” Of 
these showy textures, the knight wore over his 
armour a long, sleeveless gown, slit up almost to 
the waist on both sides. I[n the twelfth century 
cotton had been introduced, and Mosul had gained 
her reputation for her textures of cloudlike thin- 
ness, which derive their name of muslin from this 
Asiatic city. 

That the Norman bride should hold quite a new 
position may be inferred from the state of society in 
this age of chivalry. Her countrymen had become 
distinguished throughout all Europe for their mili- 
tary skill, their love of literature, the splendour of 
their attire and their courteous bearing—courtesy 
meaning the manners of the court: that is, of the 
society within the castle walle, as distinguished 
from the bourgeoisie, or people of the towns. Wo- 
men were then the objects of the knight’s idolatry : 
she armed her lover for the fight, and sometimes led 
his palfrey to the field by the bridle. She attached 


her scarf to his arm or his helmet, and by her en- 
couragement made the coward bold. The knight 
looked upon woman as his patron, and himself as 
bound to risk his life in her defence, 

Hawking was one of the favourite accomplish- 
ments of the Norman lady. Mounted on her richly- 





caparisoned steed, she would go forth in pursuit of 
the game, her hawk or merlin on her wrist. 

In the castle, surrounded by her tirewomen, she 
would work at tapestry, and while she listened to 
the reading of ine of chivalry, would reproduce 
them with the needle to drape the bare walls of the 
castle. The harp, the dance, chess and the garden 
were the other amusements of the day. : 

But the Norman Lady had a higher and more im- 
por tant vocation ; she had the full control and 
management of the family, and the providing for 
their wants. Tho whole process of making cloth 
was entirely in the hands of the women of the castle. 
She had her band of attendants, or “‘ chambriéres,” 
who carded and combed the wool, beat.the flax and 
washed the garments. They sheared the sheep with 
their own hands, plied the distaff and needle, and 
occupied themselves in weaving and spinning thread, 
This last occupation was entirely confined to un- 
married women, and discontinued on their marriage ; 
hence the designation of “spinster.” _ 

The lady chatelaine was also physician and sur- 
geon to the castle and all around. She dressed the 
wounds and admistered simples carefully collected 
and compounded by herself and her attendants. 

Such was the Norman bride and matron. 





Pants, with two millions of inhabitants, has 237 
daily or weekly publications ; London, with a popu~ 
lation of nearly four millions, has 314. The French 
have no taste for magazines, and make the sign of 
the cross at the idea of a Quarterly ; hence why the 
most distinguished men of the country in every 
department of learning are contributors to the daily 


ress. 

f Curious Witu.—Among curious wills that of 
Daniel Martinett, an officer in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, who died in 1825, is certainly an 
original one. Dying very poor, the testator be- 
queathed “to the Governor of Bengal, Henry Van- 
stittart, the office of paying any sum or sums which 
may be fourd at my death that I owe to any person 
in needy circumstances—the whole cannot amount to 
more than 300 rupees. Tho legatee generously ac- 
cepted this equivocal legacy. Tho testator also 
wished it to be understood that he won the amount 
of his burial expenses from a certain undertaker ata 
game of billiards. 

Goop ‘Temper NaturaL TO HEALTIWY CHILDREN. 
—The nursery gives us a strong hiut of the real 
nature of bad temper. It is well known toall who 
have had any charge over infants, that, before their 
faculties have begun to act, if blessed by nature with 
a sound, healthy constitution, fed properly, kept com- 
fortable, and not subjected to external injury of avy 
kind, they are generally quiet, or, to use the ordinary 
phrase of the occasion, good-tempered. Health and 
good temper are, in fact, synonymous at that period 
of life. From this it may fairly be presumed that 
when children are peevish and fractious they are not 
in a sound and comfortable state, but iu the experi- 
ence of uneasy sensations of sume kind. 

How He Lose tus Oprortunity.—A useful hint 
to many young men may be derived from this little 
story. ‘*Not long ago a young man had a most 
favou rable opportunity to enter a business house, at 
a large increase over his present salary, with a pros- 
pect of soon getting @ place in the firm. His recom- 
mendations were first-class, and the officers of the 
institution were decidedly pleased with his appvar- 
ance. They, however, made him no propcsais, nor 
did they state their favourable impressions. A gen- 
tleman of the city was requested to ascertain where 
the young wan spent his evenings, and what class of 

young men were his associates. lt was found that 

he spent several nights of the week ina billiard- 
room, and Sunday afternoon drove a hired gig into 
the cou ntry with three other young men. He is wcn- 
dering why he didn’t hear from the house concerning 
that coveted position.” 

A CapiTaL FasLe.—The hopelessness of any one’s 
accomplishing anything without “pluck” is illus- 
trated by an old East Indian fable. A mouse that 
dwelt near the abode of a great magician was keptia 
such constant distress by its fear of a cat, that the 
magician, taking pity on it, turned it into a cat 
itself. Immediately it began to suffer from fear of» 
dog, so that the magician turned it into a dog, Then 
it began to suffer from fear of a tiger, and tho 
magician, in disgust, said, ‘Bea mouse again. As 
you have only the heart of a mouse, it is impossible 
to help you by giving you the body of a noble ani- 
mal.” And the poor creature again became a mouse. 
It is the same with a mouse-hearted man. He 
may be clothed with the powers and placed in tie 
position of brave men, but be will always act like o 
mouse; and public opinion is usually the great 
magician that finally says to such a person, “Go 
back to your obscurity again. You have only tle 
heart of a mouse ; and it is useless to try to make @ 
ion out of you.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Forever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love, 
And when we meet a mutual heart 
Come in between and bid us part? Thomson. 

“War's the matter, I wonder ?’’ soliloquized 
old Betty ; “ the girl looks for all the world like one 
inadream. "TI'would be funny, though,” 

And the woman chuckled, for she had always pre- 
dicted that the rich yonng landholder would come 
after Angy for his wife, and had built much upon 
the magnificence of the prospect in view. 

“ Angy!’’ called her mother, from the top of the 
staircase. 

The girl flew towards her. 

“Did you look in—did you see? I thought I 
heard him stirring—and, oh, I feel so fearful! All 
his things are in there, you know.” 

By “his things” Angy divined what her mother 
meant, 

She knocked softly at the door, did not wait, but 
opened it, disclosing the young man in the act of 
hastily thrusting a weapon back into its box. 

“Oh, Harry !” she cried, reproachfully. 

He smiled—a haggard smile it was. 

“‘ Don’t be frightened, Angy ; I shall not do any 
violence until it comes to the worst—then Heaven 
help us all!’ rs 

“But it won’t come to the worst, Harry—I have 
found you a friend.” 

“ What !”” 

He sprang forward, an electrical change in his 
whole being, so sudden that it thrilled her, and at 
that moment her sacrifice seemed slight in compari- 
son with his great relief. 

“Yes, Mr. lvington ; he was over here early this 
morning. He will attend to it.” 

“And I will pay him back every penny! I swear 
Iwill pay him back every penny!” cried the young 
man, falling on one knee beside his sister, hiding his 
face in her dress, and sobbing like a child. 

Mrs. Collins came up with an anxious face. 

“It is all right, mother; Mr. Ivington says there 
shall be no trouble.” 

Her voice faltered a little. 

_ “Oh, my darling! what great, good news! Where 
ishe ? On my knees I will bless him for his noble 
friendship ! but you—you are pale. You don’t look 
happy, my child.” , 

“It has all been very unhappy, you know,” 
quivered Angy, who longed to be alone by herself, 
aud ease an almost breaking heart by tears, 

“Not this, surely! Oh, my darling! I could not 
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feel happier in heaven, it seems to me, this minute! 
And you, Harry—can I trust you again ?” 

The young man had risen to his feet, and stood 
silently regarding his sister with an anxious side 
look. 

‘IT was wondering whether I should accept this 
good fortune,” he replied, in a dreamy voice. “I 
read something in this child’s face that troubles 

. She has obtained this money at some heavy 
cost.” 

Angy turned towards him, laid her cold, trembling 
hands on his arm, as she said, quietly : 

“ You have nothing to do, Harry, with my private 
affairs, and no reason in the world to think about 
me at all now. As for this agitation which you 
think you observe, attribute it to the frightful strain 
upon my nerves. I have not slept all night. I think, 
indeed, while you are gone to the city with Mr. 
Ivington,”” how the word faltered on her lips, “ I 
will try and get some sleep.” 

So they said nothing more, but allowed her to go 
to her room, where she threw herself on the bed to 
weep the bitterest tears her eyes had ever known. 

For an hour she remained thus, nearly convulsed 
with grief; then she arose, bathed her eyes, and 
proceeded to take from their different depositories 
several trifles, among them a picture, which she 
pressed passionately to her lips. 

“It is well my father forbade an engagement,” 
she said, bitterly, as she looked for the last time 
upon the glowing, manly beauty of Seymour Hurst, 
then placed the little picture in the box from which 
she had taken it. ‘“‘ I must return everything. I 
must write coldly and calmly, that Iam going to be 
married, and we can keep the secret, I hope—the 
reason why—if Harry will, socanI. He will see 
others he can love, and, perhaps, after all, he didn’t 
care so very much for me.” 

The day passed by, slowly, drearily. At night 
came a note, by John Ivington, from Harry. He 
was all right, but wouldn’t come home just now. 
They must feel that he had been so near disgracing 
them, etc., etc. It was better for him to remain 
away awhile. Meantime, he would work hard to 
repair his error; they should never blush for him 
again, never. Mr, Ivington would bring the note 
with him, which Angy would please destroy when he 
gave ittoher. Never, never could he be sufficiently 
thankful—he hoped Angy might appreciate the 
noble qualities of that good, good man, who had 
told him all, and he wished her every joy. How 
could she help but be happy with him? But he in- 
tended to labour very hard, to economize and re- 
trench, till he had paid that blessed friend, who 
had come to them in need—yes, to the uttermost 
farthing. 








That same night came, not a letter from young 
Hurst, but the man himself, in a whirlwind of grief, 
desire, disappointment. Then succeeded a stormy 
interview, where the discarded lover had it all his 
own way, and pecs Angy was almost passively 
silent, while her heart was breaking. 

It was well that John Ivington left the cottage as 
he came, or Heaven knows what Seymour might 
have done in the first fury of his jealous passion. 
He accused her of flirtation, selling herself for 
money, being dazzled with gilded toys, bought fora 
price, and still she kept silence, enduring all. When 
he appealed to her mother, there was a look of an- 
guish on the mild old face that startled him and 
silenced his reproaches. Evidently there was some- 
thing wrong, but it was beyond him to divine what 
it was, If he had known how bitterly the poor girl 
despised herself, and yet deprecated the impossi- 
bility of feeling or doing otherwise, he would have 
been amply revenged, 

“Tam rons, Miss Collins,” at length he said, 
“and shall beg for no favours, I assure you.” 

Pea his hat to go. 4 

‘ These are yours,”’ said poor Angy. faintly. 

The da had been damp, and in such wialies the 
widow always had a fire in one old-fashioned fire- 
place ; a little flame was burning there yet, between 
two angry, red sticks that had just broken apart. 

“Ah! these are mine! and what are those ?’”’ was 
his sony: 

He broke open one package. 

“ Letters—umph! the fire needs more fuel!” he 
added, with a low, harsh laugh, and in went the 
letters. 

“*This—oh, a picture! 1’ll keep that—some one 
else may learn to prize it! No, on a second thought 
that’s better with the rest,”’ and over went the deli- 
cately painted miniature, frame and all. 

Angy sprang forward with a half-smothered 
shriek, It seemed as if he might feel the anguish 
that was almost killing her ; then seeing that rescue 
was useless, and might not be interpreted rightly, 
she sank back in her seat again. 

“These are all trifles, of no earthly use to any 
person now,” and deliberately, one by one, with 
compressed lips and shining eyes, he threw every- 
thing in the fire, said good-night with a brief, cold 
nod, and was gone, leaving the poor girl half-faint- 
ing. 

It was well for her that company came in, mak- 
ing itincumbent on her to sit and entertain them 
as best she could. There were two or three merry, 
pretty young girls, and all their conversation was 
concerning Willoway. It was plain to be seen that 
to either of them the prospect of becoming mistress 
of the place would have been like gaining posses 
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sion of paradise ; and when, after one of them, with 
the familiarity of cld acquaintance, ran out to ask 
Betty for a drink, there was a coolness and a silence, 
which seemed very @wkward ; following so much 
chat and girlish confidence, Angy did not understand 


it. 

But old Betty had spared her all explanations by 

saying: 
You gee ev = nay ee to go 80 Tea 
and will, 1s’ " iss y is married.” — 

This was all nig for the gials had long ago given 
her to our 

“* Will she go ‘to Lenien *o live?” : 

“To London'!” esied ; patie, lifting her thin 
eyebrows; “why, where should ehe go but to Willo- 
way? Lo bemure, they'll haves house in town, I 
suppose, ing ‘the wanter; most:rich folks do.” 

“To town! Willoway!! why, what on earth do 
you mean?” queried ‘the: lady, aghast. — 

“It’s em ewiul * gail artful old Betty, 
“‘and notito be ¢0l4 to mo living creature, on no ac- 
wconnt whatever; ‘but Miss Angy has caught ‘the 
owner of Willoway, or, rather, ‘the owner of Willo- 
way has her, and I shouldn't wonder if they 
were ied right off.” 

“ Seems to me, it has been kept an awful secret,” 
said the . ps chagrined, and turning 
to go. “I ever she married, it would 
be Seymour Hurst. He's more of a man, in my 
estimation, than a dozen Mr. Ivingtons. But there, 
some girls are born to just such luck,” shemused, 
as she moved rp the hall, on her way back. 
** How in the werld did she manceuvre—and she'll 
be ery of Willoway ?” ‘ : 

8 i ts soon began to come in. 
ned! teed i cman but in the pg A 
had grown pale, almost haggard. John Ivington, 
who prided bimeclf upon knowing human nature, 
had wisely timed his visits, they had not been too 
frequent or mate | Be ‘know he had secured his 
wife ; that was all he:cared for at present, save that 
the marzigge:must take place soon, and must bea 
ceremony of mnusual splendour. 

The night preceding that of his wedding, the 
dream, or vision, came to him again. The aspect 
of tho old man was more threatening than before, 
his warning more awful. John Ivington woke up 
with the cold perspiration beading his brow—a 
deadlier cold at his heart. 

“I wish dreams might go to the deuce!” he cried, 
emphatically. ‘Curse the old man! and as for the 
child, she lies buried fathoms deep! No use in try- 
ing to frighten me; though, after all, it’s my own 
silliness, comfound it! thinking about it all the 
time! Hang care! I'll drown it for one day; to- 
night sees Angy my own. If I knew where to send 
it, I’d buy a handsome present for that old woman 
at Breslau.” 

And everybody said that night how white and 
stately the young bride looked, so unlike the bloom- 
ing, light-hearted Angy. ’ 

And Seymour Hurst sat in the solitude of his 
study, as cold and marble-like as she, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Her face is like the milky way i’ the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name, 
Suckling. 

Tur roomin Poplar Court was changed, and so were 
its occupants. The walls rejoiced in a new, bright 
paper—the cheapest, perhaps, that could be found, 
but still it was neat and pretty, There were two 
little lounges, one at each window, in the shape of 
boxes, ingeniously covered. A new table stood be- 
tween them on which lay a neatly-folded cloth, 
There was not much else, save a new stove, brought 
to an exceedingly bright polish by the skilful hands 
of Flor, who was now a pretty girl of sixteen, giving 
the promise of beauty at maturity. 

Mrs. Walters, still Flor’s bountiful lady, had not 
forgotten her now. Neither had Flor forgotten 
her. Deep in her heart the events of that night 
were engraved. She lived in anticipation of some 
time meeting the man who had outraged every better 
feeling of her nature, but she had never so much as 
hinted about itto Mrs. Walters ; never sv much ag 
hinted of the dreary waste of waters, the wreck 
and her salvation. 

Mrs. Walters was developing her. She proved 
herself a child of no common powers, and the ten- 
der-hearted widow had interested a great many 
friends in her behalf, who were willing to bestow 
some time and money. Meantime she had found a 
light, pretty and remunerative employment. So 
she was quite proud and happy, allowing the blind 
old fiddler to go out as usual every day under tho 
escort of a chubby little boy, who rendered up his 
pennies faithfully. 

Flor was also a proficient in music; her kind 
friend had procured her a violin, upon which she 
played with more than ordinary skill. 

To-night the young girl was looking forward to 
her seventeenth birthday, and the promise of a pre- 
sent from Mrs. Walters. The old man had not re- 
turued, and after setting out the table against his 





coming, Flor lighted a candle, pulled down the cur- 
tains, drew out her cherished music, a few pieces 
from Mrs. Walters’s portfolio, and sat down to her 
music. She took such a childish delight in this 
practice, and looked such a charming little bry 
that more than one artist would have been glad 
sketch her as she sat. 
She did not even hear the footsteps of some one 
ing the door, or she might have thought 
“was coming, the movement was so slow and 


und 

At last the latch clicked, a man entered, a tall, 
handsome man, who stood with lines of annoyance 
visible.on his forehead. 

Flor had already thrown her violin down; now 
she went quietly forward, with a subdued, almost 
mortified expression. 

“Ah! here you are all Ped @ wich voice, 
the frown fading “7 did notiknew I should 

i ‘third icile I have ran- 


coming to find me !” 

“Didn't you? Well, I hopeZem mene the less 
welcome now I have come.” 

She cast a quick glance around ‘the poor megm, 
which he did not appear to seeaitaill. 

“I did not come as ‘the bearer of wery ‘ 
news, I fear; Mrs. Wiecnmaerencteee 

. 


Harst, smiling; ‘no, she as mot dll, but unfortun- 
called i 


hair, the exquisite panity 
and yet a5 8 
picture ; the girl seemed so far 
never ooal to bestow a thought on her, only as 
the recipient of Mrs. Walters’s bounty: ‘To night, 
other feelings were stirred; not of love—he had 
vowed in his soul that he never would love again 
one of the perfidious sex—but of pity. To what 
was she doomed, this slender child-woman, in whose 
face was the promise of so much soul-beauty? The 
care with which she had been invested through the 
bounty of her friend seemed to him only to make 
her situation so much the more porilous. He 
thought of her only as lofty-minded men think of 
women who interest them. The pride of race, or 
rather of position, seemed to fall from him, as he 
saw this motherless and fatherless girl, battling for 
life among so many inferior associates. 

“TI hope you never go out alone at night,” he 
said, earnestly. 

“ Never ; Mrs. Walters cautioned me against that 
long ago. But, indeed, in this poor place they are 
all my friends ; none of them would harm me; still 
Iam very careful.” 

He smiled at her artlessness, but was grave again 
before she looked towards him. 

“ Don’t let any one flatter you,” he said, in a still 

ver tone, 

“Flatter me!” she looked up in surprise; “no 
one ever attempted such a thing.” 

“ Don’t take it pomndly of me to say these things. 
Iam a friend of Mrs. Walters, and almost old 
enough to be your father.” 

How the words made her heart leap, and sink, 


shudies a 
‘him that: 


“ Nothing you do, as her friend, nothing she can 
possibly do will ever seem unkind to me,” she an- 
swered, 

The pathos of her voice went to his heart. 

“‘T thought I heard music as I came up,” he said, 
carelessly. 

Flor blushed and smiled. 

* It was only me, sawing a little,” she replied. 

“Sawing a little! I should think so!. Why, you 
don’t mean to say you play this sonata ?”’ 

“I manage to get through with it sometimes,” re- 
turned Flor, modestly. 

“ Well, well, you are wonderfully advanced, that’s 
all I have to say. Who taught you ?” 

“ Gran’pa.” 

He lifted the little instrument, carried it to its 
position under his chin, and began playing ; and how 
delicately he brought the finer notes out! how rich 
seemed the voice that sang aloud the sweet har- 
monies, 

“ And yon, too, play! but, oh, so beautifully !” ex- 
claimed Flor, her glorious eyes kindling. 

Another moment and the door opened, and ad- 
mitted the old blind fiddler, followed by a child, not 
over clean, with a bag full of pennies clinking in his 


ds. 
Flor blushed. 


” gail Seymour, 
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_ Seymour Hurst turned a sudden crimson, bit his 
lip, placed the violin on the table, and the instant 
compoeure of his manner was colder and haughtier 
than Flor had ever seen. 

“He is ashamed,” thought Flor, “ashamed of 
having been caught in this poor place by a blind 
man. Well, he needn’t have come—I don’t wonder, 
though—yes, I do; he needn’t have shown his mor. 
tification so plainly.” 

“ Who has ’ee here, Flor?” asked the old man, tho 
calm dignity of whose countenanceit would be hard 
to parallel in the circles even f the élite. 

“A kind friend, grau'pa, apd @ ériend of ‘Mrs, 
Walters.” 

“ Ah, Heaven bless her!” oried theold mag,*‘she's 
a good child, sir, though none-of mine.” 

“ Hush, gran’pa!” cried Blor, warningly. “*I am 
yours—I belong to you—you know I do.” 

** Well, well, it your own 
her from the seas, #ix, and ahe 
for it—oh, | was such a fight for life 

“ My om mot quite finished,” asid Seymour, 
who had ibeen up his overeaait; “you 
have seen ‘Mx. ” to Flor. 

“ Yea, at a” 

“He thowork on a new piece of statuary, 
figure. I thanglst c Fa 4 = einen, 

. of you, and asthe pays liberally, 
nd you havengthing to do but saecoae b 
ba time, I presumed you would mot object to the 
task. Wilton Gs.a good map, as wellasen artist, 
and my brotheran-law. Mrs. Waltersalsoitold him 
you would not object.” 
hin i po Petes Oy geet i 

‘ beautiful 

in ho ainda, of 
@ourse. Hoe 
soversl Weeks, once @ day, and 

‘shillings eo hour, if hat wall pay 

wauemazed Plor, who thought 
a might amount to in 


; Deaved 
daman 


‘how. 

several wocks with e gratitude. 

‘The dhild had a little private ‘hoard of her own, 
which she was saving for a particular object, onc 
that.she had set her heart on, and Mrs. Walters 
was aiding her to swell her treasure. There was ap 
institution in which the aged were cared for, not 
grudgingly, nor made to feel like paupers, by the 
green of fifty pounds. Old grandpa had all his 
ife, since his last misfortune, expressed at times a 
desire to enter this retreat. It was hardly safe for 
him to be out in the streets now; he was too old. 

“Then he may count upon your coming next Mon- 
day, I may say; Mrs. Walters has partly promised 
to be there.” 

Flor clasped her hands in silent ecstasy. This 
beautiful woman had earned a niche in her heart as 
its patron saint. Flot's love for her was but little 
short of idolatry. 

“Mr. Seymour Hurst promenading in this beg- 

rly place,’’ soliloquized Flor’s visitor, as he drew 

is muffler over his ears, to shut out the sound of 
the oaths and ribald language that saluted them on 
his leaving the house. 

“What dreadful surroundings for that spirituelle 
girl!” muttered Seymour, his lip curling, as he 
trudged along the sloppy, treacherous thoroughfare ; 
“such contamination, moral and physical, besets 
her from morning till night, and from night till 
morning. Well for her if some honest man can love 
and marry her, though she can hardly be expected 
to rise much above the level of the hordes in this 
miserable place—unless her genius—she certainly 
has genius—should help her carve her way out, But 
what hope is there of that ?” 

Now and then a staggering figure passed him, 
dim in the semi-darkness ; sometimes the bent form 
of a woman, hugging a‘tattered shawl closer to her 
forlorn bosum; sometimes children shouting in 
blasphemous mirth, smoking like veterans, their 
shrill voices starved and beaten, perhaps, into at- 
tenuation, like their bodies. Seymour hastened his 


steps. 

te You'll never catch me in this locality again,” he 
muttered, drawing a long breath, as he turned the 
corner. 

He wended his way, in a mood for which he could 
not account, to a handsome street, where the honses 
were all respectable, and the very lights streaming 
through the rich curtains proclaimed the habitude 
of luxury and the quiet of aristocratic repose. Even 
to the pavement, cleanly swept, the amber richness 
of the steady household flame penetrated, giving » 
cheerful reminder of the pleasures of home to the 
weary traveller. 

He stopped before a very handsome flight of steps, 
and ascending them, wpplied his latch-key. The 
house was kept by a Madame Worth, the widow of 
a naval officer, a dignified and exceedingly elegant 
woman, and none but the very best might hope to 
gain access to private apartments in her house. 

Seymour was one of the favoured ones; he not 
only had one of the very best rooms in the house, 
but often took his meals at the same table with 
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Madame Worth, and her exceedingly well-preserved 
and exceedingly dignified maiden sister, who was 
very sedulous, as was only natural, in attending 
minutely to all Mr. Hurst's wants, and eapeatinng 
that care, as she supposed, with an impalpable an 
peculiar charm, 

Mr. Hurst’s room was on the second storey, a 
large, 
memories of departed grandeur, of noble dames, 
moving to and froin hoops no modern invention can 
hope to rival, and powdered locks done upin stately 
spires. Some thoughtful hand had lighted the gas 
though the light was subdued. Seymour turn 
it up, after he had thrown off his t-coat; it re- 
vealed an interior almost as splendid and fantastic 
as aroomin the Arabian Nights. The floor was 
laid with polished boards; here and there a Persian 
rug was placed, brilliant with all the colours of the 
Orient. No two chairs were alike in colour or 
style—some were brilliant crimson, others green, 
others blue, and yet the incongruities did not strike 
the eye unpleasantly, they were so well arranged. 

A small cabinet filled with unmistakable curio- 
sities, stood on a low marble lien at one end of the 
room, and in the brightness of the ruddy coal fire, 
lying dreaming, and snapping in its sleep, the lion's 
face took an almost living character.: 

Seymour threw himself on a broad easy-chair be- 
side his study table, in the centre of which reposed 
a group of marvellous beauty, Wilton’s “ Faith, 
Hope and Charity.” 

“The prettiest face there is strikingly like that 
girl’s:”’ cried Seymour to himself, starting forward, 
and gazing critically at the marble wonder, He 
looked at it from every point, gravely, as @ man who 
was making a serious decision. ‘‘ How in the world 
did Wilton contrive to introduce her features? Ha! 
the very man of ajl others !’’ he cried, asa thin, spare 
man, dark and so.}ewhat melancholy of countenance, 
presently entered. 

“What! were you looking for me?” asked the 
latter, smiling. 

“No, but thinking of you. Take a seat. Maryis 
well, I hope.” 

The sculptor seated himself comfortably ina chair 
much lower than Hurst’s. 

‘**T was just wondering where you got that face 
from ?” Seymour said, pointing to the figure of Hope. 

“Oh, that! why from a sort of a wandering 
mendicant, I suppose—a little girl who used to play 
the tambourine. She had as sweet a face as 
ever saw, and a noble old blind fiddler with her.” 
“That’s the very one,” said Seymour, “ I thought 
“The very one! why, I had forgotten the child. 
She may be dead now, for allI know, poor little 
thing!’ said Wilton. ‘‘ But I stepped in to read 
your paper. Nota copy to be had at newsvendors’ 
pane get one for ove nor money.” 

Seymour Hurst handed it to him yet damp and 
fresh-smelling. 

“ That child is still alive though,”’ said Seymour, 
as he resumed his reelining posture; “ ibly you 
don't remember having seen her at our friend's, Mrs. 
Walters.” 

+ Hep indeed I don’t!” replied Wilton, a little sur- 
prised. 

“But she saw you ; it is the same child Mrs, Wal- 
ters took such a fancy to, and said what an admir- 
able figure she would make for your next group.” 

* Ah! I remember ; I wonder if I could get her?” 

“Yes ; she has promised to come next Monday. I 
took the responsibility to engage her.” 

“Good! but I am keeping the paper from you.” 

‘No, no, read on. I don’t care about it. I seldom 

mm en | of my own after sending back the 
proof.” 
‘It’s a capital number,” said Wilton, iaying it on 
the table when he had finished, and selected another 
from a miscellaneous pile, while Seymour languidly 
reached for the one he had put down, and as lan- 
guidly let his eye rove from column to column. 

Suddenly he started forward ; s» suddenly that the 
table reeled, and Wilton’s head came up with a 
frightened : 

“ Heaven bless me! What's the matter, Hurst ? 
you're as white as a corpse!” he exclaimed, seeing 
the altered face of hia friend. 

““I—I came across—a paragraph,’ said the other, 
in a slow, solemn voice, ‘* that has shaken mea good 
deal, I must say.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Wilton, still looking at him 
covertly, seeing that the excitement was something 
unusual, 

“Yes, quite shaken me; I wouldn’t have believed 
anything would have done it—that is—it isa death,” 
he added, after these disjointed sentences. “ You 
know Harry Collins? It is his sister.” 

“Heaven bless me!” cried the sculptor, whose 
honest, pleasant face became quite statuesque on the 
moment, and who understood, now, the reason for 
this strange excitement. 

“Found dead in her bed,”’ said Seymour, his brows 
contracting, *‘ don’t doubt he killed her,” he added, 
between shut teeth, 
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“Dear, dear! and she was sucka pretty creature ! 
quite a pretty creature. It is shocking.” 

The clock struck eight. 

“ Mary will wonder what keeps me,” said Wilton, 
rising sombrely, and proceeding to let himself into 
the great-coat he had divested himself of on enter- 
i “Well, I’m sure, quite unpleasant news— 
mite so !”” 

“I’ve been expecting it,” said Seymour, rather 
gloomily. 

** You don’t say so!” 

And Wilton made a statue of himself in an heroic 
attitude, as he turned in surprise, one arm impeded 
by the loose lining of his coat-sleeve. 

_“I know he’d break her heart,” said Seymour 
bitterly. ‘Why was it, I wonder, that I hated tha 
man from the beginning ? and what could she see in 
his cruel blue eyes that fascinated her so? Serpent’s 
beauty, I yap It has always been that women 
were snared by those cold-hearted villains. IfI had 
been her brother, by Jove! I’d sooner have followed 
her to her grave, than have seen her the wife of that 
man.” 

“You knew him then ?” 

“T knew him. I had met him several times be- 
fore we spoke together, and from the first I looked 
upon him as something evil, as a man ready to take 
advantage of his kind. I shall always think he 
frightened the girl into accepting him, though Hea- 
ven knows what means he used.’’ 

“Come home with me, Hurst; Mary would be 
glad to see you,” said Wilton, with something like 
pity in his voice. 

“No, I thank you; I’m not fit to-night. Be- 
sides, I've reams to write. I’ll see you on Mon- 


day. 
* Good night, old fellow; take care of yourself 


then. 

And Wilton clasped his hand warmly, and was 
gone. 

Seymour did not sit himself down to write. A 
little maid tapped at his door with refreshments, 
placed them on the table and hurried out. She felt 
an instinctive fear of the face, usually full of thought, 
but now dark and gloomy. 

The viands remained untasted, the tea breathed 
itself cold. Seymour Hurst walked back and forth, 
the paper rattling in his hands that were crossed 
behind him. 

“ Poor thing! poor little thing! ‘There she lies 
in one of the chambers of that horrible, haunted 
Willoway. It must have seemed like walking over 
a tomb under those melancholy trees—it always did 
to me. Poor little thing! I wonder if she loved 
him ?—I wonder if she did? Well, well—whoever 
she loved, it’s all the same now—she neither loves 
nor 8' It was very sudden, though, that 
change; it always seemed a sudden and mysterious 
thing to me. There wasa rumour too that Harry 
was going to marry Miss Rahl, the banker’s daugh- 
ter, but it never came off. He looks like a disap- 
pointed man—there are gray hairs sprinkling all 
over his head. I saw thom myself the last time we 
met, and what a constrained meeting it was! Poor 
thing! poor little thing! lying dead in one of those 
desolate rooms. The last time I heard Fyre 4 from 
her, she had one little girl—deformed, I think they 
said. was three years ago.” 

He threw himself down, folded the paper absently, 
and laid it before him—laid it before him, but his 
eyes were riveted upon it still. 

“ Ha! another surprise,” and he caught up the 
paper again. “ For sale, a neat cottage—the property 
well situated—contiguous to the beautiful grounds 
of Willoway. At auction, too; there’s some of that 
fiend’s work, I know. Yes; there’s his name—and 
this must have been in the paper for a week, at 
least. What does it mean? It belonged to the 
widow—was mortgaged to a small amount—Harry 
might easily have paidit. I see—he has got it in 
his hands, that thief and—I had almost called him 
murderer. I must see about this ; thesale is forthe 
twentieth—next week; I'll be there, and if human 
means can compass it, I’ll buy the place myself. It 
is just what Wilton wants—Mary too. They shall 
live there, and I’ll make it my summer retreat.’’ 


(To be continued.) 








A Beautirut THoveut.—When the summer of 
youth is slowly wasting away on the nightfall of age, 
and the shadow of the past becomes deeper and deeper, 
and life wears to its close, it is pleasant to look 
through the vista of time upon the sorrows and felici- 
ties of our earlier years. If we have a home to shel- 
ter and hearts to rejoice with us, and friends have 
been gathered together around our firesides, then the 
rough places of wayfaring will have been worn and 
smoothed away in the twilight of life, while the 
many dark spots we have passed through will grow 
brighter and more beautiful. Happy, indeed, are 
those whose intercourse with the world has not 
changed the tone of their holier feeling, or broken 
those musical chords of the heart whose vibrations 





are so melodious, so tender and so touching in the 
evening of their life, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scorn of itself; again, from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-acorn. Tennyson. 

Drana Datsy came downstairs after a few days” 
indisposition, looking paler, and with tho brilliancy 
of her beauty slightly dimmed. 

“T can’t imagine how Diana could have knocked 
her head against that bracket on the stairs,” cried 
Doctor Dalby, “without fainting right off on tho 
spot; but she seems to have managed to get to bed, 
and not to have suffered from the ill effects unti} 
the morning.” 

The good doctor might well have felt puzzled. 

Diana, as will be seen, had romanced considerably 
as regarded the painful blow she had received 
on her head, Naturally truth-loving and upright, 
this species of fibbing was excessively painful to 
poor Diana; but the first false step, the accepting of 
aman whom she did not love, had plunged the doc- 
tor’s daughter into a labyrinth of difficulties, 

Meanwhile she was compelled to receive Colonel 
Hastings as he had a right to expect to be received. 
The colonel was so enthusiastically in love that 
he did not perceive the shrinking of Diana, her de- 
pressed spirits, her abstracted manner. He attributed 
everything to the unfortunate blow which she had 
given her head against the bronze bracket on the 
stairs. 

Colonel Hastings insisted on the bracket, which 
was made for holding a lamp, being taken out and 
placed higher on the wall, out of the reach of that 
fair head, which he would have crowned with a royal 
diadem, had it ‘been possible. , 

Paul Clement kept as much out of the way of 
Diana as possible. Ina month he was to go up to 
London for another examination, and this gave him 
an excuse for spending half of the night in the sur- 
gery studying. 

Diana went through the routine of daily life in a 
spiritless, dull fashion, which would have astonished 
any keen observer; but there happeved to be only 
one keen observer watching Miss Dalby. The doc- 
tor was too busy with his patients, Mrs. Dalby’s per- 
ceptions were far too obtuse, and Colonel Hastings 
was too much in love and knew too little of Diana’s 
real disposition to be surprised or pained at her list- 
less manner, 

Meanwhile the days wore on, the sunshine 
broadened in the skies, the air grew warmer. Diana 
and the colonel rode and drove together, the town 
gossips commented, and a rumour got abroad that 
Miss Dalby was not always so circumspect in her 
conduct as she appeared to be. Nodding of the heads, 
pursing up of the lips, half-expressed inuendoes, 
closing of the eyes, and thankings of Heaven that 
they were not as she was, were the fashions adopted 
by the ladies, married or unmarried, of Northwick 
St. John’s at this time. 

It need hardly be stated that Mrs. Wilcox was the 
originator of this undefined scandal, and so far the 
Dalbys were ignorant of it all. 

At this time one thought possessed Diana night 
and day, how was she to recover the splendid jewels 
stolen from her by the woman of the barn? She 
feared, and with reason, that they had been broken 
up and sold piecemeal, and she desired to recover 
them, desired ardently, and with a species of faith 
in her own wishes that they would be fulfilled some 
day. 

It is not to be supposed that Diana was idle all 
this while. She had written to a private inquiry 
office in London, and she had received information 
that a person would wait upon her in a few days to 
take her instructions, and to hear from her all par- 
ticulars, under the seal of secrecy—for Diana was 
given to understand that it was necessary she should 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth to this mysterious agent, did she wish to pro- 
fit by his superior knowledge, his courage, his cun- 
ning, his address and penetration. 

One bright April morning as Diana took her place 
at breakfast, she found a little note by the side of her 
plate, which bore a Northwick St. John’s postmark. 
The faintest colour tinged her cheek for an instant, 
for she guessed that the letter was from her mys- 
terious agent. 

She slipped the letter into her pocket, and then 
raising her eyes, encountered those of Paul Clement, 
who was seated opposite to her, and she was struck 
by the expression of pain and wonder aud deep 
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anxiety which filled his large gray, thoughtful orbs. 
Noting this expression, the colour brightened to a 
deep flush in Diana’s cheek. She wondered what 
thoughts were passing in the mind of Clement. His 
look seemed to say: “ What is this mystery, Diana, 
that surrounds you ?” 

Poor Diana had utterly forgotten the rencontre 
with Mrs. Wilcox on the bridge some few weeks 
back, or she might have been able to account for 
many things, otherwise incomprehensible. 

Young men like Paul Clement, whose profession 
carries them among the sick and poor of a country 
town, are almost sure to hear the gossip, the evil 
speaking and slanderous talk which form the 
amusement of a great portion of the population. 

Clement had heard hints, then, about Diana, how 
that she had been seen creeping home through the 
streets of Northwick St. John’s soon after daybreak 
on a wintry morningin March, Report went farther, 
for there was invention at work among the clever 
story-tellers of Northwick St. John’s, Diana’s gold 
watch and gold brooch had been missed. It bad 
been remarked, too, at one or two parties where she 
had appeared, that she had not worn those very pre- 
cious jewels said to have been presented to her by 
Colonel Hastings. 

Out of all these elements a terrible little story had 
been spun, and it had fallen to the lot of Clement to 
hear it repeated from the lips of an old washerwo- 
man whose grandchild he was attending with the 
croup. 

The story ran thus: 

Miss Dalby had a lover of a low class, she was in 
the habit of meeting him secretly and at all hours, 
she had given the jewels of the colonel to him, 
as well as her watch and golden brooch. He was 
constantly levying taxes on her in the shape of de- 
mands for more and more money. She was so far 
compromised that unless she managed to marry the 
colouel soon a terrible exposure would become iuevi- 
table. 

The gossip went on to state that in alittle while the 
terrible news would reach the colonel’s ears. In- 
deed it would only be charitable to let him know 
what sort of a lady he was about to marry. Miss 
Dalby's sole reason for uniting herself with the 
colouel was that she might all the more easily supply 
her low-born lover with more cash. 

Clement had broken forth into indignant denial of 
this scandal. He had warned the poor old woman 
—who only repeated in her ruder phrasing the stories 
which had come down from the genteeler classes at 
Northwick St. John’s—that if she repeated such 
wicked stories she should assuredly be imprisoned 
for libel. 

Then he had left the house discomforted, troubled, 
almost broken-hearted, because it was quite true that 
there were several things in the conduct of Diana 
difficult to account for. 

She received mysterious letters, she was a great 
deal in her room, she was pale, absent, thougltful, 
frequently she started as though alarmed ; evidently 
something weighed heavily upon her minod and 
spirits. 

Clement was determined to endeavour to penetrate 
this mystery, It was impossible for him, loving 
Diana as he did, to couple with her the thought of 
wrong. Yet when he remembered how that night 
in the drawing-room, after the proposal of the 
colonel, she had burst into tears, wrung her hands, 
and told him that she had sold herself for gold, he 
could not help coupling her agitation with the stories 
of the gossips. 

Mystery, mystery everywhere! 

“I had ventured to hope then, poor mad fool,” said 
Clement to himself, ‘‘ that she had some sort of ten- 
derness for me. Now I see how bitterly I was mis- 
taken. Yet why did she apply to me—appeal as it 
were for sympathy? It must have been simply be- 
cause she has known me so long—regards me as an 
old friend, and is aware that I love her.” 

After breakfast Diana hurried to her room, locked 
herself in, Then taking the letter from her pocket, 
she tore it open, and read as follows: 

“A friend will be at the ‘White Cross,’ a small 
inn at the edge of Wyndfell Common, two miles be. 
yond the ‘ Loving Cup,’ on Thursday, the seventeenth 
of April. He will arrive at the ‘White Cross’ on 
Wednesday evening, will sleep there, and will wait 
all day Thursday the arrival of the lady in questiun. 
The said lady need not enter the inn if she has any 
suspicion she will be known there, The weather will 
probably be fine, and there are plenty of walks in the 
neighbourhood where the parties can discuss the im- 
portant business which is giving the lady in question 
60 much mental anxiety.” 

Diana crushed the letter in her hand, threw it into 
her writing-desk, turned the key in the said desk, but 
in her agitation did not perceive that the hasp had 
not caughi. 

This was the Thursday, the very day when she 





was to go to the “ White Cross” inn on Wyndfell 
Common to consult a detective from London. 

“T will go at once,” thought Diana, “the morning 
promises to be fine. It is a walk of some five miles, 
but I like a long walk, it gives me something to do 
the while I am so agitated, so miserable, so dis- 
traught.” 

Diana then proceeded to dress in a charming morn- 
ing costume of light-blue cloth, braided with black, 
for the weather was not yet warm enough to cast 
aside wiuter material, although it was so bright as to 
make winter colour look sombre and out of place, 

Diana tripped downstairs. As she was crossing 
the hall she called out gaily to her mother that she 
was about to take a long country walk that she might 
get rid of a nervous headache. She opened the hall 
door, sprang down the steps, and, to her consterna- 
tion and annoyance, immediately encountered the 
colonel. . 

He had never paid her such an early visit before ; 
it was hardly nine o’clock iu the morning. 

A slight flush mounted to the cheeks of the gallant 
soldier. He started, and a shade of surprise darkened 
his countenance for an instant. 

“So early, my love!” he said. “ Are you going out 
alone ?” 

“Only a little way,” said Diana, and she blushed 
so brightly and then turned so pale that the grave 
shadow deepened on the colonel’s face. 

“ I have walked into town, Diana,” he said, “I am 
rather fatigued, and I have not breakfasted. So per- 
haps you wiil not mind postponing your walk, my 
love, until I have partaken of your father’s hospitality 
and rested a little while.” 

With what reluctant steps and with what a beat- 
ing heart Diana re-entered the house may easily be 
imagined by the reader. 

Breakfast was ordered for the colonel. 

Diana took off her hat aud seated herself in the 
arcm-chair. She tried to talk gaily to her betrothed, 
and he, though he said he was tired, paced up and 
down the room as though he felt very uneasy. 

When the coffee, ham and eggs and bread and 
butier were brought in, the colonel seated himself at 
the table and began to eat with something like appe- 
tite. Still Diana continued to smile, though her 
colour fluctuated from pink to white, aud there wasa 
visible tremor in her voive. 

Suddenly Clement entered the room. 

The colonel looked up slightly annoyed at the in- 
terruption, 

Paul apologized; but Doctor Dalby had told him 
to search for some papers in a drawer in a safe which 
was let into the wall. He hada key in his hand ; 
he unlocked the safe and began sortiug the papers. 

Presently it seemed that the colonel forgot the 
presence of the young assistant, who went on sort- 
ing very quietly, and with his head turned from the 
lovers ; then suddenly the colonel said to Diana : 

“Diana, you vever wear those ornaments I gave 
you. I don’t fancy you like them; I mean to have 
them set again, Would you mind bringing them 
down now?” 

“Oh, I like them very much,” cried Diana. 
would not have them set again for the world.” 

“But I wish to see them, Diana,” persisted the 
colonel, and there was something cold and determined 
in histone, “I have another set which I think you 
would like better—sapphires. I will show them to 
you presently. Only bring down the rubies that we 
may compare them.” 

Diana left the room, mounted to her own chamber, 
locked herself in,and then flung herself upon the 
bed in an agony of despair. 

“Somebody has told him something,” she said to 
herself. ‘ He suspects. Had I better tell him the 
truth ? No—for I have concealed it so long that he 
will not believe my story. 1 know what I must do.” 

Then she sprang from the bed, unlocked the door, 
and went down again. Clement could not prevent 
himself from turning round, away from his papers, 
that he might see the countenance of Diana. He 
perceived a very pale face,a pair of compressed 
lips, and two lustrous eyes, with a determined and 
desperate light in them. . 

“[ have broken the lock of my drawer, Colonel 
Hastings,” she said, in an unfaltering, almost a 
defiant tone, “‘ and so you must wait to see the jewels 
until to-morrow.” 

The face of the colonel was a study at that mo- 
ment—it was so white and set,so angry and dis- 
tressed. 

“Very well, Diana,” he said, coldly, ‘it seems a 
little unfortunate.” 

After that Clement left the room, and Diana and 
the colonel were left to the enjoyment of one 
another's society. He did not mention the jewels 
again, but after breakfast he declared himself 
willing to accompany Dianain a country walk. 

What auxiety and impatience she endured during 
that walk we leave the reader to figure for himself. 
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—_ like all other disagreeable things, it came to 
an eu 

On returning to St. Peter's Street, the colone? said 
that he must. go away, since he had some militar 
duties to attend to, which would occupy him unt 
seven o’clock, which was the doctor’s dinner hour. 
Very glad indeed was Diana to see him depart. It 
was then about one o’clock, and she thus had six 
hours in which to perform the ten miles on foot (for 
there was no railway opened to Wyndfell Com- 
mon)—six hours, we repeat, in which to perform 
this pedestrian feat,to confer with the detective, 
and to dress for the seven o'clock dinner. She set 
off on her five miles’ walk, without saying anything 
to anybody, and soon she had left the town far 
behind her. 

It wasa fine April day—the road was lonely, but 
the country was lovely, and on the whole Diaua en- 
joyed the walk, for she was glad to be out of the way 
of her fellow creatures. And now she has left the vil- 
lage far behind—the village where stands the ‘* Lov- 
ing Cup.” 

Anon the green common heaves into sight like a 
verdurous sea, and on its edge stands a bleak, deso- 
late house of evil aspect, where the windows are un- 
cleaned and the blinds are dirty. 

There is a creaking signboard which seems to 
shriek in the wind, which has risen within the last 
half-hour. 

Diana has never been to Wynifell Common before 
but once, and that was to a pic-nic. 

She approaches the “ White Cross Inn,” she enters 
the threshold, she inquires of a slatternly-lookiug 
woman if a gentleman is there who expects to seea 
lady. 

Silently the woman pushes the door open, and 
Diana enters a comfortless, carpetiess room. 

A rather handsome young mau with something 
Jewish in the cast of his features, jewelled rings on 
his fingers, and a heavy gold chain dangling over his 
satin waistcoat, rises to his feet, places a chair for 
Diana, and says, smiling: 

“ Miss Dalby, I believe?” 

P At that moment comes a heavy knock upon the 
oor. 

The slatternly woman pushes it open, and there 
enters, his face trausformed with fury, Culonel Hast- 
ings! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
She raised her eyes and gave a stouy glance 
Upon the trembling aud affrichted miid, 
Who felt as though the whirligig of chance 
Had brought her bitter foe her peace t’ invads 
Carleton Pride, 

Drana, white as a statue, turned an imploring 
glance upon the detective officer. 

Colonel Hastings uttered no word of reproach. His 
face was livid. Oue piercing glance he gave Diana; 
it expressed the most withering contempt. Theu he 
turned on his heel, and walked out of the room, 
with greater dignity and more slowly than he had 
entered it. 

Diana’s first impulse was to run after him, and 
offer au explanation of her seemingly outrageous and 
uaomaidenly conduct, but the detective, waving his 
hand towards her, exclaimed : 

“Madam, you have brought me here that I may 
endeavour to recover the precious. jewels which it is 
your desire to restore to the gentleman who has just 
left the room, If you attempt to explain things to 
him you will only confuse the matter. He will not 
believe you. In his present state of anger and 
revenge, you do not know of what he may accuse 
you. Once admit to him that you have not the 
jewels in your possession and he may absolutely 
prosecute you ou a charge of having made away 
with them for some improper purpose. True, they 
were a gift, but they were given to you under the 
supposition that you were about to become his wife, 
that you would one day share the title to which he is 
heir. In giving you his jewels, he was making you 
a partaker of his family honours; but you have con- 
fessed that you have no intention of ever becoming 
the bride of that gentleman; and it seems to me im- 
possible, under present circumstances, that you will 
ever conciliate him; appearances are—pardon me— 
so much against you. In the course of time, it is 
true, and with a great deal of trouble, you might 
convince him of the true facts of the case, but before 
that he will have spoilt all. Let him once talk of 
detectives, and jewel robberies, and the person who 
has stolen the jewels will hear, and will be warned, 
and we shall never be able to recover them, I have 
reason to believe—nay,I am convinced that these orna- 
ments have not been separated from theirsettings, that 
they remain intact, just as you received them from 
the colonel—nay, that they are in this neighbour- 
hood; this is my conviction, But so far I have no 
proof, Icould not apply for a search warrant 02 
such slender evidence as I possess. But leave all 
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things as they are, ramain quiet, have patience. 
Allow the colonel to consider you what he likes—he is 
honourable, and a gentleman, and he will not malign 
your character openly. He will lose all desire to 
marry you, and of that you will be very glad. If he 
asks for the jewels, say they are broken, and you are 
having them repaired. Entreat his silence, and depend 
upon it he will grant your request. Meanwhile, lady, 
wait, wait, wait.” 

“In the meanwhile I shall go mad,” cried Diana. 

“Not at all,” the detective, with a smile 
which was too familiar to be pleasant. ‘“* You will 
just go home, and think quietty over it all. You 
will await the arrival of Colonel Hastings, as though 
nothing bad happened, and when he does not appear 
you will ‘express sorrow, surprise and perturbation. 
Afterwards he will write to break off his engage- 
ment, But it would be far better that his dismissal 
should come from you, otherwise your father will 
demand explanation, compensation—Heaven knows 
what!—and the affair will become public. I would 
therefore counsel you, madam, if you would permit 
me, to throw yourself upon the generosity of your 
admirer. Ask him not to disgrace you in the cyes 
of your parents, and of the world. Beg him to receive 
his dismissal from * 

“It is useless,” cried Diana, putting up both her 
bands to her throbbing temples. ‘“ He will tell my 
father everything. He is'gone to do so now. I 
eball not be able to live at home after this, unless I 
can explain things to my parents.” 

“Live somewhere else then for a time,” returned 
the detective. “It is only a question of time, 
madam. When once the jewels are recovered, then will 
the whole chain of evidence be made clear. and you 
will be enabled to prove all your assertions, At 
present you can prove nothing. And this is one of 
those unfortunate cases, where the whole story tells 
against the innocent, and all the colours look very 
dark, Now, madam, I want to bring you back again 
to the important business which is the cause of my 
being here. I want to understand distinctly where it 
was you lost the jewels, the appearance of the person 
whom you suppose to have robbed you, and all other 
circumstances connected with the affair.” 

Diana began then, in a trembling voice, the 
history of her strange escapade on the night when she 
had received the jewels from the colonel. As she 


related the tale, she became aware, by the strange, 
sly smile which played on the lips of the detective, 


that her story was only half believed. It was 
indeed highly improbable that she should have 
accepted the earl’s hand, received the jewels in 
triumph, gone at once to her parents to display to 
them her conquest and the princely gift with which 
she had been dowered; and that two or three hours 
afterwards such a sudden revulsion of feeling should 
bave overcome her, that, acting under its influence, 
she should have run ont into the night, undertaken a 
dangerous journey on foot, and all for the purpose of 
returning the rubies to the colonel, and breaking off 
ber engagement with him then and there, 

“You were in a great hurry, madam,” said the 
detective, sarcastically. “In the morning alittle note 
would have brought the colonel to your side; then 
the jewels could have been returned, and all this 
trouble saved.” 

“You do not believe me!” cried Diana, and her 
eyes flashed angrily. 

“Pardon me, madam,” responded the detective, 
“if my manner has been in any way offensive to you. 
Meanwhile, be good enough to give me an exact 
description of the woman whom you suppose to have 
cobbed you.” 

A puzzled look came into Diana’s beautiful eyes. 

“It is difficult,” she said. “ The woman had red 
bair, a flattened nose, a bloated face—it all looked 
tedtogether, She was a horrible creature.” 

Diana shuddered. 

“Should you know her if you saw her again, 
madam ?” 

“T should know her,” returned Diana, quickly. 
“Her ragged clothes, her long, ragged cloak, her 
wild red hair, all unkempt.” 

The detective shook his head a little sadly. 

“You must remember,” he said, “that if this 
person has robbed you, she will be likely to be 
dressed differently; the old cloak and the shabby 
dress will have disappeared; the rough red hair 
will be arranged and smoothed under a smart bon- 
net.’ 

“T was an idiot not to think of that,” cried Diana ; 
“bat yet I think I should know. that face again.” 

“Look out for it,” suggested the detective, 
shrewdly. “Try and fix the memory of those fea- 
tures upon your mind. And no matter where you 
are, in the street, in the country road, in the shops, 
in the market, in the church, in the-assembly rooms, 
tn the houses of your friends, look out for this 
woman of the barn.” 

Diana started and trembled. 





“If I see her I shall fear her,” she said, “I shall 
be so alarmed that I shall hardly be able to control 
myself, and at the same time I shall feel so enraged. 
I shall feel inclined to demand that she returns me 
my jewels at once!” 

“That would never do,” responded the detective. 

“ Then how am I to act?” inquired Diana. 

“Tf you meet her in the street do not start, re- 
strain the impulse which you would feel to scream, 
look composedly at her, then look away. Speak to 
some one, if you have any one with you; speak of 
the weather, or the war, anything foreign to the sub- 
ject of the jewels and the robbery. At the same 
time keep your eye upon the woman, Inquire about 
her, find out where she lives, and under what name. 
Then communicate with me.” 

“But the woman may be gone before you can come 
here ?” said Diana. 

“You have but to telegraph,” responded the detec- 
tive. “You may depend upon it I am not without 
agents in your neighbourhood. Only be cautious— 
be excessively circumspect. Do not be nervous, be 
patient. It is a great deal to require of a woman,” 
continued the detective, with his familiar smile which 
Diana disliked so much. ‘But I trust, madam, you 
will come out of the trial triumphant; aud that before 
a fortnight is over you may be in a position to re- 
store the diamonds and rubies to Colonel Hastings, 
and to explain to him your hitherto inexplicable 
conduct.” 

“Heaven grant it,” said Diana, ‘And now, sir, 
have you any more advice to give me?” 

Diana rose as she spoke ; the detective rose also. 

“T have only to reiterate my entreaty, madam,” he 
said, “that you will not endeavour for the present to 
exonerate yourself in the eyes of Colonel Hastings. 
In doing so you must mention the jewels, the rob- 
bery, the woman. He will not believe you; your 
story seems so improbable. But he will not be able 
to prevent himself from speaking; and if the sub- 
ject is mentioned above the low tone in which we at 
present converse, it will reach the ears of the sus- 
pected person, and everything will be spoiled. Will 
you promise me to maintain silence, and to bear re- 
proach ? or is it too much to ask of a woman ?” 

“The familiarity of this man grows odious,” 
thought Diana. 

And then she bitterly regretted the impru- 
dence of the wild step she had taken in running out 
of her father’s house, close upon midnight, with the 
jewels in her possession. To that imprudent step 
might she trace all the difficulties which had beset 
her path ever since. This very detective seomed to 
regard her with a species of contemptuous pity, min- 
gled with a certain suspicion, and an odious admira- 
tion for her beauty. Her proud eyes flashed 
haughtily. 

“ Sir!” she said, “I have the means of paying you 
for all the expense and trouble you have been put to 
on my account, You will perhaps let me have the 
bill?” 

“Tt is my duty, madam, to investigate these cases. 
I shall be liberally paid by those in authority ; but I 
shall be more than paid if I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have rendered you a service.” 

And he bowed very low. 

Diana gave him a haughty salutation by slightly 
bending her head. After that she walked out of the 
house. As soon as she found herself again in the 
road, and the fresh air blowing on her brow, some- 
thing like hope woke up again in her heart, but it 
was mingled with a certain terror. ' 

“I wish I had a friend,’’she said to herself; “ one 
in whom I could confide; but I have promised to 
mention the subject to nobody. Paul Clement, if I 
ever told him, his looks would betray him, and sus- 
picions might arise. It is I alone who can recognize 
this woman. Heaven grant I may not meet her in 
this lonely road.” 

The April sky which had been so bright during 
the early part of the day, became blotted over by 
dark clouds as the afternoon waned, and before 
Diana was half way to Northwick St. John’s heavy 
rain was beating upon her slight and graceful figure, 
Her pretty cloth costume became soaked with wet ; 
she had not taken precaution to provide herself with 
an umbrella. The wind too grew boisterous, and 
beat in her face’as theugh it would fain have driven 
her back towards Wyndfell Common, and away from 
the warm shelter of Northwick St. John's. Holding 
her head downwards, Diana did battle with the wind 
and the rain as weil as she was able. The thought 
of taking shelter never once occurred to her. Pre- 
sently she heard the sound of wheels behind her, 
and she steppped closer to the hedge, so as to be out 
of the way of the horse. She heard a loud, cheery 
voice, which addressed her iu country accent: 

“ Art going to Northwick St. John’s, miss?” 

“ Yes,” replied Diaua. 

And she turned her beautiful face towards the 
speaker. 





He was a large, burly, farmer-like man, with a 
broad-brimmed hat, a big brown coat, and a round, 
red, good-tempered face. He was driving a strong, 
clumsily-built horse. The dog-cart in which he sat 
had very large wheels. A woman wassitting at the 
back, ® woman wrapped in a large neat waterproof, 
and with a hood of the same material on her head. 
From where she stood it was impossible for Diana to 
see this person’s face. 

“I’m going to Dighting’s farm, that’s my place,” 
said the driver. ‘It’s two mile farther on the road, 
and only half a milo from Northwick St. John’s, 
but I'd take you on right to the bridge if so be as you’d 
like to take your place by the side of the missus 
there, at the back.” 

“Thank you,” cried Diana, “ you are very good.” 

And she ran round to the back of the trap, put her 
foot upon the step, and with one spring established 
herself close to the missus in her waterproof and 


hood, 
f “ All right ?” inquired the proprietor of Dighting’s 
‘arm. 

* Yes, thank you,” responded Diana, cheerfully. 

And then the trap rolled off rapidly. 

“Terribly wet,” said Diana, turning towards her 
companion. 

The woman looked at her, and instantly Diana 
started so violently that, had the trap been turning a 
corner, it is probable she would have been thrown to 
the ground. 

There was the face, the ugly face of the barn, 
although it was cleanly washed, and the rough red 
hair was brushed smoothly and banded upon the 
coarse brow ; but it was the same face. 

The woman was not tipsy now, and she did not 
smell of gin, but her cheeks were as bloated as ever 
—there was the broken nose, and although the bruises 
had faded away from about the region of the eyes 
yet the eyes themselves looked out from the deep 
caverns where they were sunk like evil, smouldering 
fires. 

Yes, it was the woman of the barn washed and 
combed and neatly dressed, ridiug in the trap of a 
respectable farmer, well known in the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Hamer of Dighting’s, and called by him 
“the missis !” 

And still it was the woman of the barn, the terrible 
drunken creature who had screamed and curse) and 
nearly throttled Diana ; dealt her that terrible blow, 
robbed her of her gold watch and brooch, of her purse 
containing gold, and, worse thanall, of those precious 
jewels which she was so eager to restore to the right- 
ful owner, 

Diana wondered if the woman knew she was 
recognized, She had utterly failed in her resolution 
not to betray herself by word or sign should she re- 
cognize the woman. She had started terribly, and 
she felt sure she was very pale. She looked reso- 
lutely down upon the muddy road. She put her 
hand upon her heart to still its beatings, and she de- 
termined that she would gather courage, and address 
this woman as though she had rot the least suspicion 
of her, 

Presently she said: 

“T am sure it’s very kind of Mr. Hamer to taka 
me on as far asthe bridge. Iam only afraid that you 
will not thank me for causing you an extra mile in 
the rain.” 

She ventured to look at the woman as she spoke, 
and this time she preserved her countenance admir- 
ably. She did not flinch, although the creature looked 
at her murderously, defiantly. 

“I don’t mind the rain, miss,” said the woman. 
She smiled and showed her jagged teeth. 

Did she know that Dianahad recognized her? Or 
did she not guess it at all ? 

“Tt wassuch a beautiful morning,” said Diana, trying 
to speak gaily, “and now see what a terrible after- 
noon it is; we shall have a wet night.” 

“Like enough,” responded the woman of the barn. 

“ Dighting’s farm is very prettily situated,” said 
Diana, “as a child, I have passed a week there with 
my nurse. Papa sent me there afterI recovered from 
the measles. I remember what a quantity of violets 
used to grow among the elms down in that thicket 
in the hollow below the home field. Mr, and Mrs, 
Hamer were so kind tome. Poor Mrs. Hamer has 
now been dead about four or five years, andI have 
not been to thefarm since. Ido notremember seeing 
you there, at least I think not,” Diana was becoming 
very cunning. “And yetI think I have seen you 
there once. Are you Mrs. Peters?” 

“Mrs. Childerstone,” responded the woman of the 
barn, in a gruff, defiant voice. “Mrs. Hamer’s 
brother’s widder.” 

“Oh!” responded Diana, “then perhaps I have 
not seen you there—have I ?” 

“T come from Worcestershire,” responded Mrs. 
Childerstone. “My husband was own brother to 
Mrs. Hamer, and when he died six weeks agone, [ 
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own, Icome hereto manage my brother-in-law’s house, 
and look after the poultry and the dairy and his two 
little gals. I gets my bed and board, and that’sall I 
wants, for I have got a little property of my own.” 

“hen you have never been in the country be- 
fore,” inquired Diana, “and perhaps you have never 
seen Mr. Hamer before, have you?” 

Poor Diana fancied herself very cunning, but her 
nature was too frank to make her a good diplo- 
matist. 

“] never see one on ’em before,’ said the woman 
of the barn ; and she glanced defiantly at Diana, “ Mr. 
Hamer, he wrote and asked me to come and take care 
of his house and his little gals, and I come.” 

“Oh!” said Diana, “ how very nice.” 

The woman of the barn smiled grimly. 

Then Diana fell to wondering, while the ‘trap 
rolled over the muddy road, how it could possibly 
happen that good Mr. Hamer, respected in the 
neighbourhood by reason of his wealth, his upright 
conduct and his blunt honesty, beloved also on 
account of his wide charities and kindly sympathy 
with the poor—a simple, straight-forward, Heaven- 
fearing man—should be mixed up with this terrible 
creature, the woman of the barn. Was it possible 
that she had married hig wife’s brother? Was she 
truly Mrs. Childerstone of Langley Farm, Worcester- 
shire? Was it not more probable that the true Mrs. 
Childerstone had been murdered, and that this 
woman had assumed her dress and clothes, and was 
imposing upon the family of the worthy farmer ? 

How Diana longed to speak ; but then she remem- 
bered her promise. But how was she to carry it out ? 
If she telegraphed to London, the telegram would 
not reach the detective, since he was still at the 
country inn, on the edge of Wyndfell Common, She 
decided it would be better to write to him; but on 
reflection she perceived the letter would not reach 
him until mid-day of the following day, and by that 
time he would have started for London. At last 
sie resolved that she would wait until the following 
evening, aud then telegraph to him. 

Mrs, Childerstone, as she called herself, was not 
likely to go away from Dighting’s farm where she had 
established herself so comfortably. 

Meanwhile Diana was not aware that the deeply 
set eyes of Mrs. Childerstone were watching her, and 
with an envenomed fury which might well have made 
her tremble, It was the expression of a spiteful 
cut which was about to leap upon its helpless prey. 

“ Tlere we are at the bridge,” said Diana. 

The streets of the little town are running with 
vain water. Farmer Hamer turned his broad, good- 
natured face backwards towards Diana. 

“T'll take you on, miss,” he said, “and set you 
down atthe doctor’s. It’s a pity you should have to 
walk through the streets in this rain.” 

Diana thanked him, and the trap rolled on towards 
St. Peter’s Street. There she was set down. She 
waved her hand in courteous adieu, not only to Farmer 
Hamer, but to the woman of the barn, And Diana 
believed that she had preserved her secret from that 
terrible person. She mounted the wet steps, rang 
at the bell, was admitted—and ‘then was greeted by 
her mamma, who exclaimed, in loud angry accents: 

“Why, wherever have you been? Dinner will 
be ready in twenty minutes—and you are wet to the 
skin.” 

‘There was something very angry in Mrs. Dalby’s 
toues, There was more—there was suspicion. 

Diana raising her eyes perceived Mrs. Wilcox 
seated by the fire and stirring her cup of'tea, into 
which she was looking with a sad and sour smile. 

“ Where have you been, Diana?” persisted Mrs. 
Dalby. “T insist on knowing.” 

“I will tell you presently, mamma,” replied 
Diana, “ when I have changed my clothes, and when 
wo are alone,” 

_ looked indignantly towards Mrs, ‘Wilcox as she 
Bpo e, 

Mrs. Wilcox shook her head sanctimoniously, and 
appeared to drop tears into her tea-cup. 

Diana hastily left the room. Sie returned shortly, 
dressed in black silk, and with her hair neatly ar- 
ranged. 

Mrs. Wilcox was still seated by the fire, and had 
got half way through another eup of tea. 

Diana stood there indignant and ‘beautiful asa 
young lioness. She little knew, while confronting 

Irs. Wileox and her own angry mother, that a far 
greater danger was brewing for her, smouldering, as 
it were, like smothered fire in the deep-set eyes of the 
woman of the barn. 


(To be continued.) 








A Petririzp Trez.—A Belgian journal mentions 
that the petrified trunk of a tree, supposed:to be of 
the order of conifer#, has been discovered in a stone 
quarry at Tanne, in the province of Limburg. It has 
some analogy with the cedar, to judge from the 





places from which the branchessprang. Its length is 
about 33 feet and its diameter about 20 inches. The 
knot and the stems of the boughs are in a good state 
of preservation, the fibres are visible, and'the general 
appearance is that of a tree which had lost its bark 
about a year ago. 

ARSENIC IN WALL Papzr.—“ Pro Bono Publico ” 
writes as follows:—The illness of an infant led my 
medical attendant to investigate the probable cause 
of the unaccountable change ‘from previous good 
health. An analysis of the wall-papers.showed that 
in two rooms the papers contained considerable quan- 
tities of arsenic, and ‘in the papers of four other 
rooms arsenic was also found, To replace the con- 
demned papers twelve different patterns were se- 
lected and tested. Of these only four were found 
free from arsenic. The impression i had that arsenic 
was only used in some particular shades of green 
was dispelled, as it was traced in blue, buff, and-other 
colours. The qualities of the papers were no cri- 
terion; it was found in papers varying from 3s. 6d. 
to 20s. per piece, and the production of various 
makers, Some of the newest, expensive, and deco- 
rative styles proved the worst. 








FACETI &. 

New Haven has.a female letter-carrier, but she 
stops and gossips so often that she doesn’t get over 
half her route. 

An urchin being rebuked for wearing out :his 
stockings at the toes, replied that it couldn’t be 
helped —“ toes wriggled and heels didn’t.” 

A youne lady from a boarding-school having made 
some progress in acquiring Italian, addressed a few 
words to an organ-grinder in her purest accent, but 
was astonished at receiving the following response : 
“T no speak Inglis.” 

Nor Porticat.—I clasped her tiny hand in mine; 
I vowed to shield her from the wind and f:om the 
world’s cold storm. She set her beauteous eyes on 
me, and with her little lips she said: “An umbrella 
will do as well.” 

Tos Frencu.—To Bismarck is attributed this 
aphorism: “‘ The French are enemies never to be ap- 
peased. Take away from them the cook, the tailor, 
and the ‘hairdresser, and what remains of them is a 
copper-coloured Indian.” 

‘Tue WHIM oF THE Day.—When the glaze on 
chinaware cracks, it is said technically to be 
“ crazed.” But whatis the craze in old china, or the 
cracks either, to those of the people who:collect it ? 


—Puneh. 
TURN AND TURN ABOUT. 

Labourer; ‘Betty, blamed if I don’t think this 
meal’s a bit turned!” 

Betty: “Turned! A-courseit must turn if ye will 
keep on stirrin’ it wi’ the la’adle!”—Fun. 

A PROFESSOR having stated that one cannot ‘taste 
in the dark, as nature intends us to see our food, was 
nearly floored by a pupil who asked, “ Howis it with 
a blind man at dinner?” but he spontaneously re- 
covered by answering—“ Nature, sir, has provided 
him with eye-teeth.” 

A LITTLE girl who was visiting the family of a 
neighbour, heard them speak of her father as a 
widower, and on her return home, said: “ Pa, are 
yous widower ?” “Yes,mychild, Don’t you know 
that your motheris dead?” “ Why, yes, I know that 
mother is dead ; but then you always told me you was 
a cockney.” 

Hint To AN M.P.—When Sir George Sinolair was 
chosen member of Parliament for his native county, 
aman came up to him and said:—** Noo, Maister 
George, I’ll give ye some advice. They’ve made 
yea Parliament man, and my advice to ye is, be ye 
aye tak-takin’ what ye can get, and aye seek-seekin’ 
until ye get mair.” 

V'HE retort of a little boy to an attorney in a law 
court, not long ago, created some amusement. ‘The 
lad, being in the box asa witness, was questioned 
concerning a certain novel alleged to have been 
stolen. “ What was pictured on the cover?” asked 
the attorney. “ ‘T'wo Indians,” was the reply. ‘* What 
were the Indians doing?” “I didn’t ask ’em,” an- 
swered the boy. 

Tue teacher of an infant school had her attention 
called to one little fellow listening to what she said. 
She had been teaching her class the elements of 
English history, and, wishiug to see if he knew what 
she had been talking about, she suddenly asked, 
“ Johnny, who killed King Rufus?” With a sur- 
prised look, he replied, ‘*‘ Why I didn’t know he was 
dead !” 

A youne Aberdeen ‘minister, good-looking and 
agreeable enough in mauners and appearance, but 
somewhat thin and delicate, was introduced for 
the first time to one of his hearers. After he had de- 
parted, the latter said to his wife: “ Jean, woman, 
I dinna ken what to mak o’ eor new minister. He’s 





weel-faured, and I maist think he'll be weel liket 
here; but, wae’s me, he’s been ill-wintered where lo 
cam’ frae.”” i 

DESERVING. 

“Do you know Mr. John Brown ?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“Ts he not a deserving man ?” 

“ Yes, he deserves 'a flogging, and if he ever gal- 
lants you again, I will give it to him!” 

A Lazy dyspeptic -was bewailing his own mis- 
fortunes, and speaking with a friend on the latter's 
hearty appearance. “ What do you do to make your- 
self so strong and hearty ?” inquired the dyspeptic. 
“ Live on fruit alone,” answered:the friend. “ What 
kind of fruit?” “The frnit.ofsindustry, and I am 
never troubied with indigestion.” 

BARLY PIETY. 

Little Girl: “ Mamma, I don’t «think the people 
who make dolls are very pious people.” 

Mamma: “ Why not, my child?” 

Litile Girl: “ Bacause you can never make them 
kneel. I always ‘have to lay my doll down to say 
her prayers!” 

Joun Kemste anp Oxaremont.—King Joln 
could joke occasionally, and Claremont was given 
pompously to recount his provincial triumphs, John 
entered the green ‘room asiO was relating an accident 
that had befalled him the second time he played 
“ Richard,” at Rochester. “What, my dear sir,” ex- 
claimed Kemble, “did ‘they indeed let you play 
* Richard ’ twice in one: town?” 

‘ABOVE THAT SORT OF THING. 

First Collier: ‘‘ Here eomes ‘t® new ganger, Bill. 
Hast thoo heard, he doesn’t drink, nur dog feight, an’ 
goes tochu’ch? Let’s smash ‘im!” 

Second Collier: “ Na-ay, nacay, lad, ‘we've gotten 
shampane, an’ rides fust-class; let’s be gen’lemen, not 
loike them sculemesters I heard on ‘t’other day at 
Rugby—ratten t’ new ganger !”—Punch. 

THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 

Ethel: “ And, oh, mamma, do you know as we were 
coming along we saw such a horrid, horrid woman, 
with a red, striped shawl, drink something out of a 
bottle, and then band it to. some men. I’m sure sho 
was tipsy.” 

Beatrice (who always looks on the best side of 
things): “ Perhaps it was ouly castor oil, after all!” 
—Punch, 

ALARMING Scarcity. —Is the country short of 
competent judges? Is it found difficult ‘to obtain 
fit magistrates when vacancies occur? Is the de- 
mand for & good lawyer greater than the supply of 
that valuable and expensive article? These questions, 
which suggest very serious reflections to the thought- 
ful mind, are prompted by observing the following 
significant notice: “ Wanted first-class bench hands.” 
—Punch. 

Onty Watser.—A workman, while repairing one 
of the outer Venetian blinds ofan aristocratic estab- 
lishment, missed his footing and fell ‘into the strect. 
A crowd gathered round him and raised him up, when 
it was found that he had received only a few slight 
contusions. Meanwhile one of theservants brought 
him a glass of water. Makiog a wry face, the man 
said, “Only water! From what heightshould [ have 
to fall to get a glass of beer?” 

A FINGER ACQUAINTANCE. 

“Georgiana, do you know that young fellow in the 
opposite house?” 

“No, ma, I never spoke to him in my life; he is 
merely a finger acquaintance, that’s all.’’ 

“A what?—finger acquaintance! What sort of 
acquaintance is that ?” 

“Oh, we only talk to each other with our fingers 
across the street—nothing more.” 

A LITTLE four-year-old, the other night, watching 
the gymnastic relaxations of her father and uncles, 
inquired what they were doing, and was promptly 
answered by “g’an’pa,” that they were **making 
fools of themselves.” ‘“ Well, g’an'pa, why don’t you 
makea fool of yourself?” “Oh, because I’m:too old 
and too wise, Butiwhy don’t you, Eliza?” “ Be- 
cause,” ponderingly rejoined Bliza, “ because I’m not 
a man!” 

Ir is stated that a large coal merchant ‘has written 
to several of his customers, whohave purchased coals 
of him for brewing aud other purposes connected 
with the manufacture and sale of beer, regretting, 
whilst thanking them for :past:custom, that he is un- 
able to serve them, as being an abstainer.and a Good 
Templar, he cannot conscientiously supply coals for the 
manufacture of the articles of such a trade, What 
is a Good Templar? Is: it a man with’fine intellectual 
brows ? 

James CHALMERS, brother of Dr. Chalmers, ands 
merchant in London, in -balaucing his private ac- 
counts at the end of a year, found himself miuus 4 
penny, and was miserable for months. At length, 
erossing the Thames by one of its bridges, ‘he sud- 
denly remembered that he had-paid toll on a former 
occasion, and neglected to enter it on ‘his books 
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Overjoyed by the discovery, he repaired to the 
nearest inn and drank a pot of porter in celebration 
of the conquered difficulty. 

Oeticinc Martua.—A village shopkeeper, on en- 
tering his shop one morning, found his Robby 
attempting to throw all sorts of somersets and kicking 
up as great a rumpus asasealinatub. “ What are 
you about?” he inquired, looking astonished at the 
wild evolutions of the boy. ‘Obligin’ Martha, sir,” 
replied the almost exhausted youth. “She’s writ me 
a letter, and at the bottom of the page says ‘ Turn 
over and oblige,’ and I've been going it for more’n 
half an hour,” 

DIDN'T UNDERSTAND, 

In a certain school a new German teacher had 
been procured. In his.class were two boys, one named 
Wilkins and the other Wilkinson. He asked one of 
the boys what his name was. 

He answered, “ Wilkins.” 

He asked the other. 

He answered, *‘ Wilkinson.” 

The teacher, not hearing the last syllable, said, 
“Ah! Villikins’s brother ?” 

“No,” said Wilkinson; “ not Wilkins’s brother, 
but Wilkinson.” 

It sounded somewhat like Wilkins’s son. The 
teacher, after thinking awhile, said: 

“Yes; but isn’t he rather too young to be your 
father ?” 


KEEN WIT. 

There are people who talk with their whole body. 
The Frenchman talks with his arms, shoulders, and 
head; a Yankee with his eyes and face. 

A certain member of Congress was speaking one 
day on some important question, and became very 
animated, during which he grimaced terribly, which 
set a brother member, his opponent on the question, 
tosmiling, This annoyed him very much, and he 
indignantly demanded to know why the gentleman 
from was laughing at him. 

“I was smiling at your mauner of making monkey 
faces, sir,” was the reply. 

“Oh! Imake monkey faces, do I? Well, sir, 
you have no occassion to try the experiment, for 
nature has saved you the trouble!” 

The hammer was distinctly heard, amid a roar of 
laughter, calling the house to order. 

AN UNGALLANT RIDLDER. 

A young lady, when riding from her father’s coun- 
try seat to a neighbouring village, met a young man 
on foot, who was carrying a jug. She at once reined 
in her horse, and asked him what he had in the jug. 

Looking up with a comical leer he simply winked 
one eye, and smacked his lips to indicate that it con- 
tained something good. 

The young lady, supposing he meant alcohol, im- 
mediately began to talk temperance, but her auditor 
requested the privilege of first asking just one ques- 
tion. 

“What is it ?” she asked. 

“Tt is this,” he replied, “why is my jug like your 
side-saddle ?” 

She could not tell. 

“It is because it holds a gal-on,’’ said he. 

“ What trifling!” exclaimed the indignant young 
lady, and she touched her spirited horse with her 
whip, and was goon out of hearing of the rude young 
man. 


other night, a noble son of the soil occupied a whole 
seat in the orchestra stalls. He was evidently. per- 
son of mature years, and looked as though he might 
bea descendant of Anak, Another man, of lighter 
heft, and apparently of uncertain tenure of purpose, 
came up to this first party, and tapping him upon the 
shoulder, said to him, ‘‘ That’s my seat.” “How kia 
it be yourn when I’m into it,eh?” “I don’t care; 
it’s mine, and here’s my coupon.” “I don't keer a 
cuss for yer coopon, so you coopoff. I’m here, and 
here l’ll stick. Stranger, I tuck root.” Then the 
coupon man said, “Come, move; I have no time to 
waste in words ;” and with that he placed his effemi- 
nate hands upon the shoulders of the man who had 
taken root, and sought to dispossess him vi et armis, 
or something like that. But that was his last grasp 
and his last hold, for the denizen of the forest rose 
like an eruption of Bald Mountain, and seizing that 
would-be usurper bythe north and south of his 
Costunie, he tossed him clean out into the lobby: and 
then, like a giant refreshed, he flopped down into his 
seat again, remarking, “I have no time to waste in 
words,” 
TAKING THE SENSES, 

A tall, cadaverous man, in shabby suit of blue- 
black, a long beard, aud a longer cane went into a 
little shop t’other day, and nodding to the smoke- 
dried, venerable dame who was pottering around 
Wiihin, says he: . 

“Madam, I’m ao travelling agent; Iam seeking 
pes etc, for a new edition of the census and 


DEEDS, NoT WorDs.—In an American theatre the. 





“The senses?” chimes the old woman. 

“Yes, madam, we are about to take the cen- 
sus—— 

“You don’tsay so? Well,” she continued, “' it’s 
getting to be a sinful world—don’t you think so, 
mister ?” 

“Why do you think that, just now, my dear 
madam ?” 


“ Well, there’s so many doin’s and goin’s on now, 
to what there was when I wae a gal, that I declare a 
body don’t know nothing, nohow, out here in the 
country; @ man came here last week ; he took the 
senses, too——” 

“ Ah, indeed!’ 

* Yes, sir, he took old Polly Smith’s senses clean, 
straight out on her, by giving her glory-form, he 
called it; and arter he took her senses, he ampitated 
the poor old soul’s thumb, wot she’d suffered witha 
hull year. But, dear, oh, dear!”’ sighed the old ’un, 
“"tain’t no use round here taking their senses, for 
folks act as if they had no senses to take, nohow !” 

RS. agent sloped and the old woman quietly closed 
the door. 


THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 


Can there be harmless little lies, 
Lies innocent and white? 
The verdict of the just and wise 
Is only right is right. 
In speech and song, 
In choir and pew, 
The false is wrong, 
The right is true. 


The lady in her cosy home, 
Sending her servant down 
To say to callers, “ Not at home, 
But somewhere out of town,” 
Has something said 
Which I won’t name; 
It should have made 
Her blush with shame, 


. The orator who plays with words 
With which he would deceive, 
As tricksters do with knotted cords 
Plaited about the sleeve, 
Deftly inweaves, 
In varied dyes, 
Speech that deceives, 
Which truth denies. 


The merchant who for silk would sell 
i The cotton woven in, 
Something that is not truth will tell, 
And think it little sin. 
His heart is small, 
And little feels 
A cotton ball 
His tongue unreels. 


The politician wants your vote, 
- He promises enough ; 

But he may choose to turn his coat, 
And show his cloven hoof. 
What of his word, 

Now this, now that, 
Half mouse, half bird, 
A flitting bat. 
The suitor who a maiden wins 
With speech of false pretence, 
Commits one of the gravest sins, 
And mocks at Providence. 
The truth that’s told, 
With no lies in’t, 
Rings like pure gold 
Fresh from the Mint. 
G. W. B. 


GEMS. 
Ir is a short step from modesty to humility ; but a 


shorter one from vanity to folly. 

Sun-DIALs mark only the bright hours. Would it 
not be well if most people would imitate them ? 

Beware of the recoil of sinful indulgences; we 
may break our necks over the orange-peel of our own 
throwing down. 

Avail yourself of all your knowledge without 
making a display of it. That machinery works best 
that is hidden from view. 

PROFANITY never did any man the least good. No 
man is richer, or happier, or wiser for it. It com- 
mends no one to society; it is disgusting to the re- 
fined, and abominable to the good. 

AN elevated purpose is a good and ennobling 
thing, but we cannot begin at the top of it. We must 
work up to it by the often difficult path of daily duty 
—of daily duty always carefully performed. 

Et 


Tux apartments in Kensington Palace lately oc- 
cupied by the Duchess of Inverness have been 


assigned by the Qneen to the Princess Louise, Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PropvuctTion or STARCH, PAPER, AND SOAP From 
Corn.—All the ingredients of corn, according to Le- 
conte, may be utilized. The grain is, in the first 
place, to be saturated with a solution of caustic soda, 
in large cisterns, and transferred to cylindrical sieves ; 
then dipped in water, and ground in connection with 
@ continuous stream of pure, or somewhat caustic 
water. The quantity of soda, depending on its 
quality, the oily contents of the grain, and the tem- 
perature, should be such as to saponify the of] of the 
grain while allowing the starch to appear solid and 
firm. The liquid, as it leaves the mill, passes over 
sieves, on which the germs, hulks, etc., are retained 
while the starch and soap pass through, and flow 
over large inclined surfaces, upon which the starch 
settles, and the dilute soap solution collects in cis- 
terns. The starch is then worked with pure water 
in cisterns, again passing though sieves iuvto cis- 
terns, allowed to settle twenty-four hours,and after 
drawing off the supernatant liquid, removed and 
dried. Excellent soap may be obtained from the di- 
lute solution, and the germs, etc., can be utilized ia 
paper manufacture. 








STATISTICS. 


Empctoyers or Lasovr.—The following return 
of the estimated number of employers of labour is 
compiled from the Post Office Directories, agreeably 
to the classification adopted iu the census of the 
employments of the people:—England ard Wales, 
946,704; Scotland, 114060; Ireland, 72,964; Lon- 
don, 182,667; making a total of 1,316,125. In the 
above return professional men figure as follows :— 
England and Wales, 70,430; Scotland, 1,530; Ire- 
land, 1,329; and London, 38,370; total, 137,069. 
Mercantile merchants and manufacturers :—England 
and Wales, 25,591 ; Scotland, 2,190; Ireland, 1,015; 
aud London, 35,824; total, 64,620. Agricultural 
occupations :—England and Wales, 155,225 ; Scot- 
land, 13,260, Ireland, 1,350 ; and London, 8,678 ; 
total, 173,513. Retailers and industrial trade :—Eng- 
land aud Wales, 640,640 ; Scotland, 74,300 ; Ireland, 
50,020; and London, 85,954 males, and 4,451 fe- 
males; total, 855,365. Licensed victuallers :—Eng- 
land and Wales, 54,818; Scotland, 9.289 ; Ireland, 
7,070; and London, 14,890 ; total, 85,558. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir has been decided toapply for a charter of incor- 
poration as .a borough at Leamington. 

Tue Autumn Manoouvres wil! not come off before 
the first week in July. 

Tue Duke of Beaufort’s hounds have killed 89} 
brace of foxes, and run 20 brace to ground during 
the past season, without a single blank day. 

Sir GARNET WOLSELEY is to be presented with 
the freedom of the City and a sword of the value of 
one hundred guineas, 

Tne directors of the Crystal Palace Company have 
postponed the National Music Meetings advertized to 
take place next June to the summer of 1875. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Owen Jones, tho 
eminent architect and designer, who expired after a 
brief illness, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

AccoRDING to an official report of the Church 
statistics of Prussia the Protestants have 12,959 
churches ; the Catholics, 997; and the Jews, 1,440 
places of worship. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the visit of tho 
Belgian Volunteers to Brighton on the 28th of June ; 
and the Mayor, it is stated, will invite the King of 
the Belgians to accompany the Gardes Civiques. 

A Loan exhibition of sculpture and painting, china, 
enamel, tapestry, and old armour, “ for the benefit of 
the natives of Alsace and Lorraine who have emi- 
grated to Algeria,” has been opened in Paris. 

THERE are now 9,101 Jesuits in the world. The 
largest number are in France, 2,303 ; the missionary 
service occupies 1,588 more; 1,527 are in Italy; 
1,080 in Great Britain and her colonies, and the rest 
distributed in various countries. 

Tue scheme for the erection of a Crystal Palace 
and winter gardens at Liverpool is being carried on 
with energy by several of the leading inhabitants. 
As at present proposed, the new erectj ons include 
an aquarium and zoological gardens. 

THE pay of Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
until his removal to the “ fixed establishment,” wiil 
be 4002 a-year, not 1/. 5s. per diem—456/. 5s. per 





annum—the unattached pay of a geueral officer, as 
stated by a contemporary, 
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“* Tue History of the Pianoforte, with an account of 
Ancient Music and Musical Instruments.” By Edgar 
Brinsmead, The large and rapidly increasing number of 
performers on “‘ our national instrument” constitutes a 
wide field for this elecant little volume, from which one 
may gather much valuable and interesting information 
concerning the invention and progress of the pianoforte 
(or forte-piano as it was originally termed), its construc- 
tion, the improvements which have been from time to 
time effected in its manufacture, and an account of the 
stringed instruments which were its predecessors. There 
is also a chapter devoted to “ Hints upon Selecting, and 
Practical Directions for Tuning Pianos and Repairing 
Small Defects,” which contains many useful suggestions 
and explains the mystery of ‘‘equal temperament” and 
“ wave-tuning.” The book is nicely printed on toned 
paper, is handsomely bound, and fit to be laid on the 
table. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


L. E. P.—The manuscript was not preserved. 

M. C. St.G.—1. The hair cannot be “ made to grow” in 
¢he way you describe. 2. Wedo not know. 

A. J. B.—We have made some search, but cannot find 
any statistics relating to the point you put. 

t. D.—Rare and exceptional cases might lead to an in- 
fringement of a rule. e do not undertake to send an- 
sewers to correspondents through the post-office. 

M, A.—In this instance it is the duty of the gentleman 
to seek you, and if he does not do so you should not un- 
sought be won. 

Prrstvers.—The only advice we can give you is to put 
your motto into practice and make inquiries wherever 
you can. It is beyond our province to render more 
practical aid. You should rather look for help amongst 
those to whom = are personally known. 

Nivna.—Your handwriting is not very good, but it ex- 
hibits no radical defects and will improve if you are able 
to keep up your —— Your other question may be 
aptly answered by that old saying “First catch your 
hare.” 

Avurisse.—Do what you can to facilitate matters, and 
if then fortune should be inauspicious, dismiss the sub- 
ject frem your mind. Although your letter now before 
us is very nicely written, it is particularly silent upon 
the essentials which might lead us to the point in which 
you are interested. Love comes not without opportunity, 
and though fortune should not be tempted, she may be 
prudently wooed, 

B. B. 8.—The precise particulars of a man’s dress at a 
wedding party very much depends upon the amount of 
style by which oe generally is distinguished. A 
white waistcoat is de rigenr, after that a black frockcoat 
and black trousers, or a blue frockcoat and light-gray 
trousers, according to taste and circumstances. Glazed 
walking boots and white kid gloves should in any case be 
worn and the hat should be new, 

A. B.—There appears to be good authority for the 
statement that the superiors of convents, or abbesses, 
formerly received the confession of nuns; but, it is 
added, the excessive curiosity of the ladies carried them 
to such lengths that their authority to preside at the 
confessional was abolished. We read, however, that an 
abbess is still allowed to be present with the priest at 
the confession of nuns. 

An Inquiring Onz.—When the contemplated event 
happens you should take such steps as are dictated bya 
sensible consideration of the subject, and, with a prudent 
care, so act that at all events nothing on your part is 
wanted to bring about the desired result. Disappoint- 
ments are an incident of life; they are alleviated by the 
reflection that we industriously did what we could. In- 
dustry is more cautious than eager, but not too cautious 
to try. 

Evita W.—Although when favourable rates of ex- 
change prevail the American dollar is frequently worth 
from 4s, ld, to 4s. 2d. English money, yet its value is 
usually estimated at an even four shillings. At this rate 
the 350 dollars you write about are equal to 70l. sterling. 
Bridesmaids usually wear white. The material and the 
style depend upon the nature of the bride’s dress. Your 
third question has been torn off in the transit. The 
handwriting is pretty good. 

W. H.—Your landlord is almost correct, and by con- 
sequence your reckoning is very wide of the mark. Thus 
your strip of land measuring, according to you, 156 or- 

dinary yards long and 21 ordinary yards wide, contains 
3,276 square yards, or, in other figures, 108 square poles 
and 9 square yards, or just 9 square yards more than 
your landlord’s calculation. Such a piece of land is be- 
tween half and three-quarters of an acre, and would be 
correctly designated as measuring 2 rods 28 square poles 
and 9 square yards. Perhaps you have been confused 
between the measures of length and the measures of 





superficies. We say this because your letter shows that 
you have made a mistake in your tables. It takes 30} 
square yards to make a square pole, not 5} as stated by 


ou. 

? C. J. P.—No, the lines will not do. We hope we are 
inclined to make all for the rhapsodies into which 
a lover is likely to be betrayed, and in this spirit should 
be glad tosay there is here and there something touching 
in your ode. But what are we to say of a lover who writes 
that “‘ every weary hour I think of thee"? Why, man, you 
should have talked about her vision chasing away weari- 
ness, you should have declared that to thoughts of her 
you were indebted for the only brightness that had been 
shed upon your life, and all that sort of thing! 

Litany R,—Suppose the next time you are in the com- 
pany of your Adonis you mention to him in your own 
gentle, modest way that your photographic album will 
be incomplete ustil in it is found a portrait of a gentle- 
man who is not a hund miles away: If he does not 
take the hint it will be faiz for you to conclude that his 
attentions are based simply on the courtesy which is al- 
ways a Iady’s due, Butif you receive his pictare you 
may think, that is if he is not very vain, that he cares for 
you a little, and hope, if you wish it, that his thought of 
you may blossom into love. 

Passi0y-FLower.—The old fashioned dose of “ brim- 
stone and treacle,’”’ taken before breakfast, is serviceable 
for clearing the skin. Take a teaspoonful, occasionally 
two if you find it requisite, and continue to do so for six 
or seven weeks. You should get advice from the Opthal- 
mic Hospitalabout the squint. The handwriting is very 
fair, the only fault in it is that it “ straggles,” that is, 
that the words and lines are too far apart from each 
other. Your letter is correctly spelled. ‘* Minnie” 
means beloved, “Kate” spotless, ‘‘ Alice” noble, 
** Lucy” light ; “ Lois” is a woman's name, derived from 
peo — to which the signification better has been 
attached, 





UNHEARD. 


What if there may be music 
Our ears can never hear, 
Not quick enough, it may be, 

To catch the echoes clear ? 


We know what grand old anthem 
The ocean sings alway, 

An‘i how the surf-line breaking 
Echoes the chant all day. 


We know how bird songs quiver 
From tiny feathered throats ; 

We know how bells keep loyal 
To solemn-sounding notes, 


How wand’ring winds go softly 
Through forest aisle and glen; 

Till pine-harps, sighing softly, 
Give back the notes again. 


But what if clouds above us 
Chime, as they touch and pass? 

What if the dew makes music 
Exhaling from the grass ? 


If wreaths of smoke uprising 
A-quiver, chant a psalm, 

And stars strike silver timbrels 
In moonlight’s seeming calm ? 


If motes, with elfin fingers, 
On sunbeams faintly play, 
Their harmonies, too subtle 
‘To sound in ears of clay ? 


If snow-fiakes, gently falling. 
Sweet rhythm may not make, 

And cadenced, sweet complaining, 
‘The pillowed silence wake ? 


Ah ! though we boast our wisdom, 
We are not wondrous wise ; 
Aud sights and sounds there may be 
Beyond these ears and eyes, E.L. 


G. W.—Yenst is the thick, pasty fluid which separates 
from an infusion of malt when ina state of fermentation. 
During ae of malt fermentation a quantity of 
veast is produced seven times as great as the yeast used. 
When drained from the fluid in which it floats yeast forms 
a mass like soft cheese, and in this state is often trans- 
mitted from one part of the country to another and has 
even been sent from England to India, So that the best 
and most ordinary way of obtaining yeast is to purchase 
it of a brewer or er. But you want to learn a more 
original way. Well, make a solution of sugar, say a pound 
of brown sugar to half a gallon of cold water, add to this 
solution white of egg and sheep’s brains in equal 
quantities until fermentation is produced; after a few 
days drain the fluid off and the solid that remains will be 


east. 

. Juuiz.—1. Mrs. Barbauld flourished about oa hundred 
yearsago- Her Christian name was, we believe, Letitia, 
and she had need of all the lightness of heart and glad- 
someness that she could command. For she was mated 
to a very desponding spouse. One day, when boating on 
some foreign e,a storm arose and the boat with its 
passengers were in jeopardy. What the boatman did is 
not recorded, but Barbauld, the male, exclaimed: “*My 
dear Letitia, let us perish together.” ‘To which his wife 
replied : “ IL haveno idea of perishing ; do you take one oar 
aud give methe other.” Thus by pulling together they 
arrived safely on shore. 2, Letitia is a name derived 
from a Latin word meaning gladness. While the deriva- 
tion of names is a curious and laudable study, it is going 
too far to dogmatically give to individuals the character 
indicated by the name. On the subject of character it 
may be well asked: What's in a name ? 

P.M.—We understand that the details of the latest 
improvements in the dry plate photographic process huve 
net as yet been given to the world. The dhsenvenes, a 
certain German gentleman, living in Yokohama, in Japan, 
has described the effect gendnces and mentioned the 
name of certain chemicals he does not use ; but he is al- 
most silent about the active means he employs. The 
method of preparing gelatine to be used as a varnish for 
preserving the collodion film in a dry state is as fol- 
lows: Take one and a half ounees of fine white 


3 


gelatine and dissolve it in ten fluid ounces of boiling dis. 
tilled water, then add two fiuid drachms of strong sul. 
phuric acid which has been previously diluted with two 
and a half fluid ounces of distilled water, and boil these 
together gently for a quarterof an hour. Let the mixture 
stand for twenty-four hours, then boil gently again for 
another fifteen minutes and again remove it from the 
fire and let it cool for two hours. Heat the liquid once 
more to boiling-point and add to it powde whiting 
till effervescence ceases, Separate the sulphate of lime 
which is thus formed b: re in a linen cloth and 
then stir into the liqui t a teaspoonful of animal 
black and filter once more through paper till perfectly 
clear. Add water to bring up the liquid to the bulk of 
eighteen fluid ounces and then add two drops of creosote 
to prevent this newly made varnish from becoming 
mouldy. 

Neti, twenty-three; fair, medium height, domesti- 
cated, and of business habits, wishes to correspond with 
a dark gentleman, with a view to matrimony. 

M, ©. J., dark, and rather tall, wishes to correspond 
with a young mau. He must be about thirty, and reside 
in Liverpool; a sailor in the Royal Navy prefe’ . 

SraR.icut, twenty-four, not bad looking, fair, slight, 

leasant company, and 4n officer in the merchant navy, 
Respondent maust be pretty, music:1, and tempered. 

Nina, sixteen, tall, blue eyes, brown hair, loving and 
domesticated, desires to correspond with a tall, fair 
young man, good tempered and loving. 

L1zz1%, sixteen, tall, brown hair, large gray eyes, and 
considered pretty, desires to correspond with a young 
gentleman of a good family. , 

Datsr, twenty-five, tall, and dark hair, wishes to corre. 
spond with a young man not under thirty; a 
who resides in Liverpool prefe: 

Basurco. Jox, twenty, 5ft. 9in., dark, a clerk in a 
solicitor's office, soapowenly connected, and would make 
a good husband, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about eighteen, with a view to matrimony. 

L. S., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, not bad looking, 
rather stout, would like to correspond with a steady, re- 
spectable mechanic a little older than herself, to whom 
she would make a caroful, loving little wife. 

Litriy Auice, twenty-two, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, 
and medium height, would like to correspond with a 
seaman in the navy, who is a native of Liverpool, not 
under twenty-five, and of dark complexion. 

Tue Pzart oF Dover, twenty-four, medium height, 
ladylike, good tempered, and fond of home and children, 
wishes to correspond with a young man about twenty. 
seven or thirty, one fond of home and able to keep a 
wife. 

Annie T. wishes to meet with a partner for life, she is 
seventeen, tall and dark, but thinks it better not to say 
anything about her good looks as the respondent must 
decide for himself, He must be a seafaring man, tall, 
dark, about twenty, and be fond of singing and music. 

Reau. twenty-one, a brunette, medium height, cheer- 
ful, loving; good tempered, fond of home, and a good 
housekeeper, would like to correspond with a tall gentle- 
man sore thirty ; one who thinks of going abroad pr2 
ferre 

Frora Vio.et, twenty-six, tall, embonpoint, brown 
hair, blue eyes, domesticated, and good tempered, wishes 
to correspond with a tall, dark gentleman from thirty to 
thirty-five, who is good tempered and loving, with an in- 
come of two to three hundred a year, 

CommumicaTiows Receivep: 

Frasutne Licat is responded to by—“ Fair Light, 
brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and domesticated. 

WI. by—“ Clara,” who thinks that she would meet 
his views. 

OC. E. by—“* Bertha Ellen T.,” only daughter of a trades- 
man, and thinks she is all ‘* C. E.” requires, 

Harry Cuarter by—‘Clara,” nineteen, dark com- 
plexion, dark-brown eyes, of a loving disposition, aud 
fund of home, 

Louisa by—“ X. Y. Z.," a clerk, twenty-one, who ex- 
actly accords with her views, and is confident he would 
suit her admirably. “ Y. Y. Z.” would be glad to know 
if * Louisa " has an income or prospect of any fortune; 
and by—“‘ John,” twenty-two, 5ft. 2iu., light-brown hair, 
fair complexion, blue eyes, a smart figure, is a clerk, and 
loves home and reading. 

T. W. S. by—“ Nellie,” who is twenty-three, rather 
dark. tall, of an amiable disposition, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, and fond of home; by—** Maggie,” thirty-one, me- 
dium height, has brown hair and blue eyes; by—“A 
Lonely One,” who thinks she is the person to suit him, 
she is steady, affectionate, good tempered, and would 
like to know in what position he is placed; aud by— 
“Nora,” twenty-five, medium height, light-brown hair, 
good tempered, and fond of home. 
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